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THE HUMAN DRIFT 
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“ The Revelations of Devout and Learn’d 
Who rose before us, and as Prophets Burn’d, 


Are all but stories, which, awoke from Sleep, 
They told their comrades, and to Sleep return’d.” 


om HE history of civilization is a history of wandering, 
om Nf sword in hand, in search of food. In the misty 
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oA) younger world we catch glimpses of phantom races, 
ie) hee a rising, slaying, finding food, building rude civiliza- 
oy Na) eG) tions, decaying, falling under the swords of 


i | stronger hands, and passing utterly away. Man, 
like any on animal, has roved over the earth seeking what he 
might devour; and not romance and adventure, but the hunger- 
need, has urged him on his vast adventures. Whether a bankrupt 
gentleman sailing to colonize Virginia or a lean Cantonese contract- 
ing to labor on the sugar plantations of Hawaii, in each case, gen- 
tleman and coolie, it is a desperate attempt to get something to eat, 
to get more to eat than he can get at home. 

It has always been so, from the time of the first pre-human 
anthropoid crossing a mountain-divide in quest of better berry- 
bushes beyond, down to the latest Slovack, arriving on our shores 
to-day, to go to work in the coal mines of Pennsylvania. These 
migratory movements of peoples have been called drifts, and the 
word is apposite. Unplanned, blind, automatic, spurred on by the 
pain of hunger, man has literally drifted his way around the planet. 
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There have been drifts in the past, innumerable and forgotten, and 
so remote that no records have been left, or composed of such low- 
typed humans or pre-humans that they made no scratchings on stone 
or bone and left no monuments to show that they had been. These 
early drifts we conjecture and know must have occurred, just as 
we know that the first upright-walking brutes were descended from 
some kin of the quadrumana through having developed “a pair of 
great toes out of two opposable thumbs.”? Dominated by fear, and 
by their very fear accelerating their development, these early ances- 
tors of ours, suffering hunger-pangs very like the ones we experience 
to-day, drifted on, hunting and being hunted, eating and being eaten, 
wandering through thousand-year-long odysseys of screaming pri- 
mordial savagery, until they left their skeletons in glacial gravels, 
some of them, and their bone-scratchings in cavemen’s lairs. 

There have been drifts from east to west and west to east, from 
north to south and back again, drifts that have criss-crossed one 
another, and drifts colliding and recoiling and caroming off in new 
directions. From Central Europe the Aryans have drifted into 
Asia, and from Central Asia the Turanians have drifted across 
Europe. Asia has thrown forth great waves of hungry humans 
from the prehistoric “ round-barrow ” “ broad-heads” who over- 
ran Europe and penetrated to Scandinavia dnd England, down 
through the hordes of Attila and Tamerlane, to the present immi- 
gration of Chinese and Japanese that threatens America. The 
Phoenicians and the Greeks, with unremembered drifts behind them, 
colonized the Mediterranean. Rome was engulfed in the torrent of 
Germanic tribes drifting down from the north before a flood of drift- 
ing Asiatics. The Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, after having drifted 
whence no man knows, poured into Britain, and the English have 
carried this drift on around the world. Retreating before stronger 
breeds, hungry and voracious, the Eskimo has drifted to the inhos- 
pitable polar regions, the Pygmy to the fever-rotten jungles of 
Africa. And in this day the drift of the races continues, whether 
it be of Chinese into the Philippines and the Malay Peninsula, of 
Europeans to the United States, or of Americans to the wheat-lands 
of Manitoba and the North-west. 

Perhaps most amazing has been the South Sea Drift. Blind, 
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fortuitous, precarious as no other drift has been, nevertheless the 
islands in that waste of ocean have received drift after drift of the 
races. Down from the mainland of Asia poured an Aryan drift 
that built civilizations in Ceylon, Java, and Sumatra. Only the 
monuments of these Aryans remain. They themselves have perished 
utterly, though not until after leaving evidences of their drift clear 
across the great South Pacific to far Easter Island. And on that 
drift they encountered races who had accomplished the drift before 
them, and they, the Aryans, passed, in turn, before the drift of other 
and subsequent races whom we to-day call the Polynesian and the 
Melanesian. 

Man early discovered death. As soon as his evolution permitted, 
he made himself better devices for killing than the old natural ones 
of fang and claw. He devoted himself to the invention of killing 
devices before he discovered fire or manufactured for himself religion. 
And to this day, his finest creative energy and technical skill are 
devoted to the same old task of making better and ever better killing 
weapons. All his days, down all the past, have been spent in killing. 
And from the fear-stricken, jungle-lurking, cave-haunting creature 
of long ago, he won to empery over the whole animal world, because 
he developed into the most terrible and awful killer of all the animals. 
He found himself crowded. He killed to make room, and as he made 
room ever he increased and found himself crowded, and ever he went 
on killing to make more room. Like a settler clearing land of its 
weeds and forest bushes in order to plant corn, so man was compelled 
to clear all manner of life away in order to plant himself. And, 
sword in hand, he has literally hewn his way through the vast masses 
of life that occupied the earth space he coveted for himself. And ever 
he has carried the battle wider and wider, until to-day not only is he a 
far more capable killer of men and animals than ever before, but 
he has pressed the battle home to the infinite and invisible hosts of 
menacing lives in the world of micro-organisms. 

It is true, that they that rose by the sword perished by the 
sword. And yet, not only did they not all perish, but more rose 
by the sword than perished by it, else man would not to-day be over- 
running the world in such huge swarms. Also, it must not be for- 
gotten that they who did not rise by the sword did not rise at all. 
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They were not. In view of this, there is something wrong with 
Doctor Jordan’s war-theory, which is to the effect that the best being 
sent out to war, only the second best, the men who are left, remain 
to breed a second best race, and that, therefore, the human race 
deteriorates under war. If this be so, if we have sent forth the best 
we bred and gone on breeding from the men who were left, and if 
we have done this for ten thousand millenniums and are what we 
splendidly are to-day, then what unthinkably splendid and god-like 
beings must have been our forebears those ten thousand millenniums 
ago. Unfortunately for Doctor Jordan’s theory, those ancient 
forebears cannot live up to this fine reputation. We know them for 
what they were, and before the monkey cage of any menagerie we 
catch truer glimpses and hints and resemblances of what our an- 
cestors really were long and long ago. And by killing, incessant 
killing, by making a shambles of the planet, those apelike creatures 
have developed even into you and me. As Henley has said in The 
Song of the Sword: 


“ The Sword 
Singing— 
Driving the darkness, 
Even as the banners 
And spears of the Morning; 
Sifting the nations, 
The Slag from the metal, 
The waste and the weak 
From the fit and the strong; 
Fighting the brute, 
The abysmal Fecundity ; 
Checking the gross 
Multitudinous blunders, 
The groping, the purblind 
Excesses in service 
Of the Womb universal, 
The absolute drudge.” 


As time passed and man increased, he drifted ever farther afield 
in search of room. He encountered other drifts of men, and the 
killing of men became prodigious. The weak and the decadent fell 
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under the sword. Nations that faltered, that waxed prosperous in 
fat valleys and rich river deltas, were swept away by the drifts of 
stronger men who were nourished on the hardships of deserts and 
mountains and who were more capable with the sword. Unknown 
and unnumbered billions of men have been so destroyed in prehistoric 
times. Draper says that in the twenty years of the Gothic war, 
Italy lost 15,000,000 of her population; “ and that the wars, fam- 
ines, and pestilences of the reign of Justinian diminished the human 
species by the almost incredible number of 100,000,000.” Ger- 
many, in the Thirty Years’ War, lost 6,000,000 inhabitants. The 
record of our own American Civil War need scarcely be recalled. 

And man has been destroyed in other ways than by the sword. 
Flood, famine, pestilence, and murder are potent factors in reducing 
population—in making room. As Mr. Charles Woodruff, in his 
Expansion of Races, has instanced: In 1886, when the dikes of the 
Yellow River burst, 7,000,000 people were drowned. The failure 
of crops in Ireland, in 1848, caused 1,000,000 deaths. The famines 
in India of 1896-7 and 1899-1900 lessened the population by 21,- 
000,000. The T’ai’ping rebellion and the Mohammedan rebellion, 
combined with the famine of 1877-8, destroyed scores of millions of 
Chinese. Europe has been swept repeatedly by great plagues. In 
India, for the period of 1903 to 1907, the plague deaths averaged 
between one and two millions a year. Mr. Woodruff is responsible 
for the assertion that 10,000,000 persons now living in the United 
States are doomed to die of tuberculosis. And in this same coun- 
try ten thousand persons a year are directly murdered. In China, 
between three and six millions of infants are annually destroyed, 
while the total infanticide record of the whole world is appalling. 
In Africa, now, human beings are dying by millions of the sleeping 
sickness. 

More destructive of life than war, is industry. In all civilized 
countries great masses of people are crowded into slums and labor- 
ghettos, where disease festers, vice corrodes, and famine is chronic, 
and where they die more swiftly and in greater numbers than do the 
.soldiers in our modern wars. The very infant mortality of a slum 
parish in the East End of London is three times that of a middle 
class parish in the West End. In the United States, in the last 
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fourteen years, a total of coal-miners, greater than our entire stand- 

ing army, has been killed and injured. The United States Bureau 
of Labor states that during the year 1908, there were between 30,000 
and $5,000 deaths of workers by accidents, while 200,000 more were 
injured. In fact, the safest place for a workingman is in the army. 
And even if that army be at the front, fighting in Cuba or South 
Africa, the soldier in the ranks has a better chance for life than the 
workingman at home. 

And yet, despite this terrible roll of death, despite the enormous 
killing of the past, and the enormous killing of the present, there 
are to-day alive on the planet a billion and three-quarters of human 
beings. Our immediate conclusion is that man is exceedingly fecund 
and very tough. Never before have there been so many people in 
the world. In the past centuries the world’s population has been 
smaller ; in the future centuries it is destined to be larger. And this 
brings us to that old bugbear that has been so frequently laughed 
away, and that still persists in raising its grisly head—-namely, the 
doctrine of Malthus. While man’s increasing efficiency of food-pro- 
duction, combined with colonization of whole virgin continents, has 
for generations given the apparent lie to Malthus’ mathematical 
statement of the Law of Population, nevertheless the essential sig- 
nificance of his doctrine remains and cannot be challenged. Popu- 
lation does press against subsistence. And no matter how rapidly 
subsistence increases, population is certain to catch up with it. 

When man was in the hunting stage of development, wide areas 
were necessary for the maintenance of scant populations. With the 
shepherd stage, the means of subsistence being increased, a larger 
population was supported on the same territory. The agricultural 
stage gave support to a still larger population; and, to-day, with 
the increased food-getting efficiency of a machine civilization, an 
even larger population is made possible. Nor is this theoretical. 
The population is here, a billion and three-quarters of men, women, 
- and children, and this vast population is increasing on itself by leaps 
and bounds. 

A heavy European drift to the New World has gone on and is 
going on; yet Europe, whose population a century ago was 170,000,- 
000, has to-day 500,000,000. At this rate of increase, provided that 
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subsistence is not overtaken, a century from now the population of 
Europe will be 1,500,000,000. And be it noted of the present rate 
of increase in the United States that only one-third is due to immi- 
gration, while two-thirds is due to excess of births over deaths. 
And at this present rate of increase, the population of the United 
States will be 500,000,000 in less than a century from now. 

Man, the hungry one, the killer, has always suffered for lack of 
room. ‘The world has been chronically overcrowded. Belgium with 
her 572 persons to the square mile is no more crowded than was 
Denmark when it supported only 500 palolithic people. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Woodruff, cultivated land will produce 1,600 times as 
much food as hunting land. From the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, for centuries Europe could support no more than twenty-five 
to the square mile. To-day Europe supports eighty-one to the 
square mile. The explanation for this is that for the several centu- 
ries after the Norman Conquest her population was saturated. 
Then, with the development of trading and capitalism, of explora- 
tion and exploitation of new lands, and with the invention of labor- 
saving machinery, and the discovery and application of scientific 
principles, was brought about a tremendous increase in Europe’s 
food-getting efficiency. And immediately her population sprang 
up. 

According to the census of Ireland, of 1659, that country had a 
population of 500,000. One hundred and fifty years later, her 
population was 8,000,000. For many centuries the population of 
Japan was stationary. There seemed no way of increasing her food- 
getting efficiency. Then, sixty years ago, came Commodore Perry, 
knocking down her doors and letting in the knowledge and machinery 
of the superior food-getting efficiency of the Western world. Im- 
mediately upon this rise in subsistence began the rise of population; 
and it is only the other day that Japan, finding her population once 
again pressing against subsistence, embarked, sword in hand, on a 
westward drift in search of more room. And, sword in hand, killing 
and being killed, she has carved out for herself Formosa and Korea, 
and driven the vanguard of her drift far into the rich interior of 
Manchuria. 

For an immense period of time China’s population has remained 
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at 400,000,000—the saturation point. The only reason that the 
Yellow River periodically drowns millions of Chinese is that there is 
no other land for those millions to farm. And after every such 
catastrophe the wave of human life rolls up and new millions flood 
out upon that precarious territory. They are driven to it, because 
they are pressed remorselessly against subsistence. It is inevitable 
that China, sooner or later, like Japan, will learn and put into appli- 
cation our own superior food-getting efficiency. And when that 
time comes, it is likewise inevitable that her population will increase 
by unguessed millions until it again reaches the saturation point. 
And then, inoculated with Western ideas, may she not, like Japan, 
take sword in hand and start forth colossally on a drift of her own 
for more room? This is another reputed bogie—the Yellow Peril; 
yet the men of China are only men, like any other race of men, and 
all men, down all history, have drifted hungrily, here, there and 
everywhere over the planet, seeking for something to eat. What 
other men do, may not the Chinese do? 

But a change in the affairs of man has long been coming. The 
more recent drifts of the stronger races, carving their way through 
the lesser breeds to more earth-space, have led to peace, ever to wider 
and more lasting peace. The lesser breeds, under penalty of being 
killed, have been compelled to lay down their weapons and cease kill- 
ing among themselves. The scalp-taking Indian and the head-hunt- 
ing Melanesian have been either destroyed or converted to a belief 
in the superior efficiency of civil suits and criminal prosecutions. 
The planet is being subdued. The wild and the hurtful are either 
tamed or eliminated. From the beasts of prey and the cannibal 
humans down to the death-dealing microbes, no quarter is given; 
and daily, wider and wider areas of hostile territory, whether of a 
warring desert-tribe in Africa or a pestilential fever-hole like 
Panama, are made peaceable and habitable for mankind. As for 
the great mass of stay-at-home folk, what percentage of the present 
generation in the United States, England, or Germany, has seen war 
or knows anything of war at first hand? There was never so much 
peace in the world as there is to-day. re 

War itself, the old red anarch, is passing. It is safer to be a 
soldier than a workingman. The chance for life is greater in an 
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active campaign than in a factory or a coal mine. In the matter of 
killing, war is growing impotent, and this in face of the fact that 
the machinery of war was never so expensive in the past nor so 
dreadful. War-equipment to-day, in time of peace, is more expen- 
sive than of old in time of war. A standing army costs more to 
maintain than it used to cost to conquer an empire. It is more ex- 
pensive to be ready to kill, than it used to be to do the killing. The 
price of a Dreadnought would furnish the whole army of Xerxes with 
killing weapons. And, in spite of its magnificent equipment, war 
no longer kills as it used to when its methods were simpler. A bom- 
bardment by a modern fleet has been known to result in the killing 
of one mule. The casualties of a twentieth century war between two 
world-powers are such as to make a worker in an iron-foundry turn 
green with envy. War has become a joke. Men have made for 
themselves monsters of battle which they cannot face in battle. Sub- 
sistence is generous these days, life is not cheap, and it is not in the 
nature of flesh and blood to indulge in the carnage made possible by 
present-day machinery. This is not theoretical, as will be shown by 
a comparison of deaths in battle and men involved, in the South 
African War and the Spanish American War on the one hand, and 
the Civil War or the Napoleonic Wars on the other. 

Not only has war, by its own evolution, rendered itself futile, but 
man himself, with greater wisdom and higher ethics, is opposed to 
war. He has learned too much. War is repugnant to his common 
sense. He conceives it to be wrong, to be absurd, and to be very 
expensive. For the damage wrought and the results accomplished, 
it is not worth the price. Just as in the disputes of. individuals the 
arbitration of a civil court instead of a blood feud is more practical, 
so, man decides, is arbitration more practical in the disputes of 
nations. : 

War is passing, disease is being conquered, and man’s food-get- 
ting efficiency is increasing. It is because of these factors that there 
are a billion and three-quarters of people alive to-day instead of a 
billion, or three-quarters of a billion. And it is because of these 
factors that the world’s population will very soon be two billions 
and climbing rapidly toward three billions. The lifetime of the gen- 
eration is increasing steadily. Men live longer these days. Life is 
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not so precarious. The newborn infant has a greater chance for 
survival than at any time in the past. Surgery and sanitation re- 
duce the fatalities that accompany the mischances of life and the 
ravages of disease. Men and women, with deficiencies and weak- 
nesses that in the past would have effected their rapid extinction, live 
to-day and father and mother a numerous progeny. And high as 
the food-getting efficiency may soar, population is bound to soar 
after it. The “ abysmal fecundity ” of life has not altered. Given 
the food, and life will increase. A small percentage of the billion 
and three-quarters that live to-day may hush the clamor of life 
to be born, but it is only a small percentage. In this particular, 
the life in the man-animal is very like the life in the other animals. 

And still another change is coming in human affairs. Though 
politicians gnash their teeth and cry anathema, and men, whose super- 
ficial book-learning is vitiated by crystallized prejudice, assure us that 
civilization will go to smash, the trend of society, to-day, the world 
over, is toward socialism. The old individualism is passing. The 
state interferes more and more in affairs that hitherto have been con- 
sidered sacredly private. And socialism, when the last word is said, is 
merely a new economic and political system whereby more men can get 
food to eat. In short, socialism is an improved food-getting efficiency. 

Furthermore, not only will socialism get food more easily and in 
greater quantity, but it will achieve a more equitable distribution of 
that food. Socialism promises, for a time, to give all men, women, and 
children all they want to eat, and to enable them to eat all they want 
as often as they want. Subsistence will be pushed back, temporarily, 
an exceedingly long way. In consequence, the flood of life will rise 
like a tidal wave. There will be more marriages and more children 
born. The enforced sterility that obtains to-day for many millions, 
will no longer obtain. Nor will the fecund millions in the slums and 
labor-ghettos, who to-day die of all the ills due to chronic underfeed- 
ing and overcrowding, and who die with their fecundity largely un- 
realized, die in that future day when the increased food-getting effi- 
ciency of socialism will give them all they want to eat. 

It is undeniable that population will increase prodigiously—just 
as it has increased prodigiously during the last few centuries, follow- 
ing upon the increase in food-getting efficiency. The magnitude of 
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population in that future day is well-nigh unthinkable. But there is 
only so much land and water on the surface of the earth. Man, despite 
his marvelous accomplishments, will never be able to increase the diam- 
eter of the planet. The old days of virgin continents will be gone. 
The habitable planet, from ice-cap to ice-cap, will be inhabited. And 
in the matter of food-getting, as in everything else, man is only finite. 
Undreamed efficiencies in food-getting may be achieved, but, soon or 
late, man will find himself face to face with Malthus’ grim law. Not 
only will population catch up with subsistence, but it will press against 
subsistence, and the pressure will be pitiless and savage. Somewhere 
in the future is a date when man will face, consciously, the bitter fact 
that there is not food enough for all of him to eat. 

When this day comes, what then? Will there be a recrudescence 
of old obsolete war? In a saturated population life is always cheap, 
as it is cheap in China, in India, to-day. Will new human drifts take 
place, questing for room, carving earth-space out of crowded life? 
Will the Sword again sing: 


“ Follow, O follow, then, 
Heroes, my harvesters! 
Where the tall grain is ripe 
Thrust in your sickles! 
Stripped and adust 
In a stubble of empire, 
Scything and binding 
The full sheaves of sovranty.” 


Even if, as of old, man should wander hungrily, sword in hand, 
slaying and being slain, the relief would be only temporary. Even if 
one race alone should hew down the last survivor of all the other races, 
that one race, drifting the world around, would saturate the planet 
with its own life and again press against subsistence. And in that day, 
the death rate and the birth rate will have to balance. Men will have 
to die, or be prevented from being born. Undoubtedly a higher qual- 
ity of life will obtain, and also a slowly decreasing fecundity. But 
this decrease will be so slow that the pressure against subsistence will 
remain. The control of progeny will be one of the most important 
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problems of man and one of the most important functions of the state. 

Disease, from time to time, will ease the pressure. Diseases are 
parasites, and it must not be forgotten that just as there are drifts in 
the world of man, so are there drifts in the world of micro-organisms 
—hunger-quests for food. Little is known of the micro-organic 
world, but that little is appalling; and no census of it will ever be 
taken, for there is the true, literal “ abysmal fecundity.” Multitudi- 
nous as man is, all his totality of individuals is as nothing in compari- 
son with the inconceivable vastness of numbers of the micro-organisms. 
In your body, or in mine, right now, are swarming more individual 
entities than there are human beings in the world to-day. It is to us 
an invisible world. We only guess its nearest confines. With our 
powerful microscopes and ultramicroscopes, enlarging diameters 
twenty thousand times, we catch but the slightest glimpses of that 
profundity of infinitesimal life. 

Little is known of that world, save in a general way. We know 
that out of it arise diseases, new to us, that afflict and destroy man. 
We do not know whether these diseases are merely the drifts, in a 
fresh direction, of already-existing breeds of micro-organisms, or 
whether they are new, absolutely new, breeds themselves just spon- 
taneously generated. The latter hypothesis is tenable, for if sponta- 
neous generation still occurs on the earth, it is far more likely to occur 
in the form of simple organisms than of complicated organisms. 

Another thing we know, and that is that it is in crowded popula- 
tions that new diseases arise. They have done so in the past. They 
do so to-day. And no matter how wise are our physicians and bac- 
teriologists, no matter how successfully they cope with these invaders, 
new invaders continue to arise—new drifts of hungry life seeking to 
devour us. And so we are justified in believing that in the saturated 
populations of the future, when life is suffocating in the pressure 
against subsistence, new, and ever new, hosts of destroying micro- 
organisms will continue to arise and fling themselves upon earth- 
crowded man to give him room. There may even be plagues of unpre- 
cedented ferocity that will depopulate great areas before the wit of 
man can overcome them. And this we know: that no matter how often 
these invisible hosts may be overcome by man’s becoming immune to 
them through a cruel and terrible selection, new hosts will ever arise of 
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these micro-organisms that were in the world before he came and that 
will be here after he is gone. 

After he is gone? Will he then some day be gone, and this planet 
know him no more? Is it thence that the human drift in all its totality 
is trending? God Himself is silent on this point, though some of His 
prophets have given us vivid representations of that last day when the 
earth shall pass into nothingness. Nor does science, despite its radium 
speculations and its attempted analysis of the ultimate nature of mat- 
ter, give us any other word than that man will pass. So far as man’s 
knowledge goes, law is universal. Elements react under certain un- 
changeable conditions. One of these conditions is temperature. 
Whether it be in the test tube of the laboratory or the workshop of 
nature, all organic chemical reactions take place only within a re- 
stricted range of heat. Man, the latest of the ephemera, is pitifully 
a creature of temperature, strutting his brief day on the thermometer. 
Behind him is a past wherein it was too warm for him to exist. Ahead 
of him is a future wherein it will be too cold for him to exist. He can- 
not adjust himself to that future, because he cannot alter universal 
law, because he cannot alter his own construction or the molecules that 
compose him. 

It would be well to ponder these lines of Herbert Spencer’s which 
follow, and which embody, possibly, the widest vision the scientific 
mind has ever achieved: 


“Motion as well as Matter being fixed in quantity, it would 
seem that the change in the distribution of. Matter which Motion 
effects, coming to a limit in whichever direction it is carried, the in- 
destructible Motion thereupon necessitates a reverse distribution. 
Apparently, the universally-co-existent forces of attraction and 
repulsion, which, as we have seen, necessitate rhythm in all minor 
changes throughout the Universe, also necessitate rhythm in the 
totality of its changes—produce now an immeasurable period during 
which the attractive forces predominating, cause universal concen- 
tration, and then an immeasurable period during which the repulsive 
forces predominating, cause universal diffusion—alternate eras of 
Evolution and Dissolution. And thus there is suggested the con- 
ception of a past during which there have been successive Evolutions 
analogous to tat which is now going on; and a future during which 
successive other Evolutions may go on—ever the same in principle 
but never the same im concrete result.” 
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That is it—the most we may know—alternate eras of evolution 
and dissolution. In the past there have been other evolutions similar 
to that one in which we live, and in the future there may be other 
similar evolutions—that is all. The principle of all these evolutions 
remains, but the concrete results are never twice alike. Man was not; 
he was; and again he will not be. In the eternity which is beyond our 
comprehension, the particular evolution of that solar satellite we call 
the “Earth” occupies but a slight fraction of time. And of that 
fraction of time man occupies but a small portion. All the whole 
human drift, from the first ape-man to the last savant, is but a phan- 
tom, a flash of light and a flutter of movement across the infinite face 
of the starry night. 

When the thermometer drops, man ceases—with all his lusts and 
wrestlings and achievements; with all his race-adventures and race- 
tragedies ; and with all his red killings, billions upon billions of human 
lives multiplied by as many billions more. This is the last word of 
Science, unless there be some further, unguessed word which Science 
will some day find and utter. In the meantime it sees no farther than 
the starry void, where the “ fleeting systems lapse like foam.” Of 
what ledger-account is the tiny life of man in a vastness where stars 
snuff out like candles and great suns blaze for a time-tick of eternity 
and are gone? 

And for us who live, no worse can happen than has happened to 
the earlier drifts of man, marked to-day by ruined cities of foreign 
civilizations—ruined cities, which, on excavation, are found to rest on 
ruins of earlier cities, city upon city, and further cities, down to a 
stratum where, still earlier, wandering herdsmen drove their flocks, 
and where, even preceding them, wild hunters chased their prey long 
after the cave-man and the man of the squatting-place cracked the 
knuckle-bones of wild animals and vanished from the earth. There 
is nothing terrible about it. With Richard Hovey, when he faced 
death, we can say: “ Behold! I have lived!” And with another and 
greater one, we can lay ourselves down with a will. The one drop of 
living, the one taste of being, has been good; and perhaps our great- 
est achievement will be that we dreamed immortality, even though we 
failed to realize it. 
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Tuere are something like 2,000,000 Italians in the United 
States, and of these considerably more than 500,000 are living in the 
City of New York, so that the Italian problem—if, indeed, an Italian 
problem exists—may be said to be centred here. The Italian popula- 
tion of New York is increasing at the rate of at least 50,000 per 
year, while the approximate 4,000,000 of other nationalities, native 
and foreign, grows at the rate of only 200,000 per year. This 
increase among the Italians began with the year_1903, and con- 
tinued until 1907. One effect of the bank panic of that year was 
to cause an exodus to Italy, as a result of which the Italian popula- 
tion of the city remained stationary until last year. In 1909, how- 
ever, the increase was again approximately 50,000; and, similar con- 
ditions as at present continuing to exist, the same annual growth is 
likely to continue for at least ten years more. It is probable, there- 
fore, that taking the natural growth of the present population with 
the increase from Italy into consideration, the Italian population 
in 1917 or 1918 will number 1,000,000 of the potential 6,000,000 
residents of New York City, or one-sixth of the population, instead 
of one-eighth, as they are to-day. It is more difficult to predict the 
growth of the Italian population in the United States outside of New 
York City, but the ratio is likely to remain about the same as at 
present. 

The Italians are here; they are coming, and it is worth while to 
consider what effect this great tide of immigration of one national- 
ity is likely to have upon the well-being of New York City in par- 
ticular and the country in general. I believe that the United States 
have derived benefit from the coming of the hundreds of thousands 
of my countrymen who are already here, and that that benefit will 
become increasingly manifest with the advent of additional hundreds 
of thousands. The average American to-day, however, feels some- 
what uneasy when he thinks of the immense number of Italian immi- 
grants crowding into New York and other large cities of the East, 
although there was a time when the Italian immigrant was received 
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with open arms in the metropolis. During the years which preceded 
the Italian revolution, Italy was not a safe place for Italian patriots ; 
and, although the majority of them preferred to follow Mazzini to 
England, many came to America. In 1849, as soon as the news of 
the liberal policy adopted by Pius IX reached New York, a mass 
meeting was held at which several of the greatest living Americans 
were present to help the cause of the unification of Italy. Those 
were what may be called the heroic times of Italian immigration— 
when Garibaldi lived in a poor frame house on Staten Island and 
worked as a candle maker in a shop in Bleecker Street. Before 1879 
most of the Italians of New York were from Northern Italy, but 
after that year immigrants from the South and from Sicily came 
in very large numbers, and with the recent rapid growth of the 
Italian population attention has been attracted by the condition of 
the Italian quarters, by the personal appearance of the Italian la- 
borer, and by the headlines in the newspapers about Italian criminals. 
Thus the former sympathy with the Italian disappeared to a large 
extent, and many Americans have gone to the other extreme and actu- 
ally oppose Italian immigration. 

Before coming to a definite conclusion as to the value of the 
Italian in the community, is it not well that the American people 
should know all the facts concerning him in order that final judgment 
may be impartial? It is only by facts that a clear interpretation of 
the life of the whole mass of the members of the race, as distinguished 
from that of only a small part of it, may be had. 

Conditions existing in New York may be said to approximate 
those of the other American cities in which the Italians have made 
their homes. In New York, although they are scattered throughout 
the five boroughs, there are several quarters that may be considered 
as distinctively Italian, of which three are in Manhattan, two in 
the Bronx, and five in Brooklyn. In Manhattan there are two 
Italian settlements in the lower part of the city, one on the east side 
with its centre in Mulberry Street, and the other on the west side 
with its centre in Bleecker Street; uptown the Italian quarter is 
known as “ Little Italy,” and its centre is Jefferson Park in Harlem. 
The population both of “ Little Italy” and the Mulberry Street 
settlements are almost entirely from Southern Italy and Sicily, 
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while in that centring on Bleecker Street there are a large number 
of Italians from the North. In the Bronx are two Italian quarters: 
one with its centre in Morris Avenue near 150th Street, and the other 
near Bedford Park and 200th Street. In Brooklyn the oldest Italian 
quarter is to be found between Atlantic Avenue and Hamilton Ave- 
nue, and the others are in Navy Street; in Williamsburg; in Flat- 
bush, and at the west end of Coney Island. 

Life in these Italian settlements is to a large extent explained by 
the composition of the population. Four-fifths of the Italians of 
New York come from centres of less than 10,000 population, and are 
therefore entirely new to the active and exciting life of a great city. 
American students of social conditions have referred to the Italian 
settlements of New York as cities within a city. As a matter of fact, 
they are a collection of small villages, with all the characteristics of 
village life. In one street will be found peasants from one Italian 
village; in the next street the place of origin is different and dis- 
tinct, and different and distinct are manners, customs and sympathies. 
Entire villages have been transplanted from Italy to one New York 
street, and with the others have come the doctor, the grocer, the 
priest, and the annual celebration of the local patron saint. The 
acute rivalry between village people, who have not developed and 
can scarcely be expected to develop in a short period what may be 
called “ city consciousness,” is perhaps the most important cause of 
the lack of coherence in the Italian mass, which makes impossible 
united and persistent effort on its part in any direction, economic, 
social or political. 

In the Italian quarters the life is that of the tenement. The 
families are usually large, and in most of them boarders are taken 
with a view to eking out the payment of the rent. There are tene- 
ments occupied by Italians in New York in which eight and ten 
men sleep in one room, with not more than 1,500 cubic feet of air 
to breathe, for eight or nine hours. Very often a whole family oc- 
cupies a single sleeping room, children over fourteen years of age 
sleeping with their parents or with smaller brothers and sisters. 
The first consequence of this overcrowding is an astonishing decline 
in physical strength. Thousands of Italians who come to New York 
robust and healthy go back every year to their native country to die, 
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The records of the Board of Health show that the death rate among 
the Italians in New York is higher than that of any other nation- 
ality, being no less than $6.48 in the thousand, as against an aver- 
age of 18.71, the next highest being that of the Irish, 23.55, and 
the lowest that of the Germans, 12.18, while that of native Ameri- 
cans is 18.98. Consumption and bronco-penumonia are the most 
fatal diseases among adult Italians, and diphtheria and measles 
(both easily cured if treated in time) the principal causes of the 
high death rate among the children, because of the ignorance of the 
Italian mothers. 

Ignorance is, indeed, the cause of most of the evils of Italian im- 
migration in this country. Almost 50 per cent. of all Italian adults 
in New York are illiterate; and, as a whole, they form a mass of 
faithful and honest workers—the most useful, and in a certain sense 
the most needed, if not the most desirable. ‘These are the men who 
excavate the subways, clean the streets, work at the cement founda- 
tions of the skyscrapers, and build the great railway stations. Their 
ignorance, however, creates a number of problems that otherwise 
would not exist. Not being able to make their own contracts, they 
must depend on some boss or “ padrone”; they work when and where 
he sends them, and take what he gives them. Not being able to read 
or write, they must hire somebody to indite letters to Italy and send 
money to the family there. This somebody is the “ banker ”—a 
curious product of the Italian quarter. The banker receives the 
mail of his clients, who are usually from the same village as himself ; 
he writes their letters, sends their money, sells them steamship and 
railway tickets, acts as notary public; he goes with them to the 
Italian consulate to arrange matters for them there; he is, in fact, 
adviser of the ignorant Italian in all his business affairs. Quite a 
number of these bankers have absconded with the money of their 
patrons, and the marvel is, when the ignorance of the Italian mass is 
taken into consideration, that so many of the bankers are honest. 
Perhaps the circumstance that a victimized Italian, more particularly 
if he is from the South, is likely to take the law into his own hands 
when he finds his despoiler rather than hale him into court, may have 
some bearing on this phase of the matter. Very often the banker 
and the padrone, as well as the grocer and the real estate man, are 
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themselves half-illiterate, though they have a decided advantage over 
the laborer in that they have lived longer in the country and have 
some knowledge of their environment and of American methods. 
With the increase of their business, however, they are compelled to 
employ educated assistants—and Italian professional talent is cheap 
in New York. There are Italian lawyers and professional men, with 
diplomas from renowned universities, acting as clerks to half-illiter- 
ate bankers and contractors at salaries of from $6 to $10 per week. 

Aside from the professional men, the half-illiterate man of busi- 
ness, and the laborer, there is still another intermediate Italian- 
American type, somewhat above the others in education, but not 
sufficiently cultivated to associate with the university graduates. He 
is the son of the little merchant in Italy, who has been through the 
elementary schools, but could not meet the requirements of the high 
school; the man who served three years in the army, and went to 
prison for making fun of his peasant corporal, and who finally 
landed in America without any trade, and, what is worse, with no 
inclination or intention to work. A new land, a new environment, 
often works wonders, and some of these derelicts find fields of honest 
activity in trade and industry, but a large number of them unite with 
the few criminals escaped from Italy, and form a class of half-edu- 
cated malefactors—the “ Black Handers,” if you care thus to term 
them. To these outlaws the poor, illiterate laborer and his pros- 
perous half-illiterate boss fall an equally easy prey, and on them they 
manage to subsist. The laborer they exploit and swindle at every 
turn, and occasionally succeed in robbing him of all his savings as 
he is about to take the steamer home. The boss is duped and de- 
spoiled in many ingenious ways. ‘These predal opportunists flatter 
him in magnificent articles published in weekly newspapers and mag- 
azines that are born and die in the Italian quarters with wonderful 
rapidity; they get money for subscriptions to and advertisements in 
newspapers that are never published at all; they take his part in fool- 
ish quarrels with equally vain competitors for the presidency of a 
society, perhaps, or over a decoration expected from the Italian 
Government; and, after all other expedients have been employed, 
they demand money with threatening letters, kidnap his children, 
or put a stick of dynamite in his cellar. 
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In another way does ignorance among the Italians in this country 
breed criminals. The children born in this country of the Italian 
illiterate laborer never see a book or a newspaper in their homes, 
until they bring them there from the public schools. These children 
cannot help making comparisons between the palatial surroundings 
of the school and the squalid tenements in which they live; between 
the intelligence, knowledge and grace of the teachers and the ig- 
norance and bad manners of their own parents. The illiterate Ca- 
labrian or Sicilian has a much larger grounding of sound common 
sense than his American child who has studied history, geography, 
arithmetic, and a number of other beautiful things, but the young- 
ster who has reached the eighth grade becomes vain of his knowl- 
edge and too often looks with disdain upon his unlettered parents. 
If the illiterate father succeeds in swearing falsely as to the age of 
his child, and sends him to work at the age of twelve, the chances 
are that he will make of him an honest and industrious worker and 
a second-rate citizen. If, however, the boy goes on to the ninth 
grade, he too often breaks from the influence of his parents, when 
he begins a career of idleness in the pool-room, continues it in the 
saloon, and ends in the reformatory or the jail. The breaking up 
of family ties results even more disastrously in the case of girls, 
but fortunately natural instinct keeps them more securely under the 
influence of the mother. The young American-educated Italian crim- 
inals already constitute a much graver problem than the uneducated 
criminal from Italy, or the older Italian criminals created by en- 
vironment in this country. 

What proportion of the 50,000 Italian pupils of the public 
schools in New York, and of the 5,000 in the parochial schools, are 
subject to the process of demoralization described above, it is difficult 
to estimate. Even in well-to-do Italian families, however, there are 
not a few parents who complain bitterly of the system of American 
education, and of the degree of liberty manifested by children in 
their relations with fathers and mothers. There are, of course, 
many Italian children who take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered them in this country that would never have been theirs in 
Italy. A number of young Italians have been graduated from Co- 
lumbia University, and there is even a society of Italian students, 
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most of them attending Columbia and the City College, that num- 
bers a hundred members. On the whole, nevertheless, the Italians of 
the second generation in America pay more heavily than the second 
generation of settlers from north-western Europe that preceded 
them, the price of the sudden change from the environment of their 
parents. The relatively few successful youths of Italian parentage 
and American birth and education are lost to the Italian population 
of New York; they are not interpreters of American life and Ameri- 
can ideals, as they should be. 

At this point I feel that I ought to make an apology to the 
Italians of America. They may justly say that I have drawn a 
dark picture; that I have presented the very worst features of 
Italian life here. This I have done purposely, for, thus far, one 
of the most discouraging features of the situation has been the lack 
of serious and zealous study, by the Italians, of conditions among 
themselves in the new land. On the whole, however, the Italian out- 
look in the United States is ehcouraging. First of all, Italian im- 
migration is improving. The day of the organ-grinder, once the 
only representative of his race, has passed forever, and that of the 
ignorant peasant is rapidly passing. [Illiteracy is diminishing, and 
with it the evils of which it has been the principal cause. The 
Italians who have come to New York in recent years—and, as has 
been noted, conditions among the Italians here are approximately 
those in other American cities—have not all been mere manual la- 
borers, but in a large measure representatives of the different trades. 
There are to-day in the city fifteen thousand Italian tailors, many 
of them employed in the best establishments of Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway, earning from $40 to $100 per week. Almost one half 
of the barbers in New York are Italians, and satisfaction with their 
cleanliness and skill is general. There are thousands of printers, 
mechanics, bricklayers, electricians and carpenters at work here, 
and their employers will testify that they are among the most sober, 
honest and industrious of workmen. 

The rising movement among the Italians has been noticed es- 
pecially in trade and industry. The retail fruit business is to a 
large extent, and the artificial flower industry almost entirely, in 
their hands. Italian hotels and restaurants are popular with Amer- 
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icans, and the Italian 50-cent table d’héte is conceded to be the best 
to be had for that amount. Italians are prominent in the con- 
tracting business, although contractors generally can not be consid- 
ered the most desirable class of Italians, many of them being ut- 
terly uneducated and taking advantage of the ignorance of the la- 
borers of their race. Italian importers and merchants are no longer 
small storekeepers, importing a few barrels of wine or boxes of 
macaroni from their native villages, to be distributed among pur- 
chasers from the same villages; they are members of well-organized 
and powerful firms, with offices on Broadway and elsewhere side by 
side with those of important American merchants and importers. 
Four-fifths of all the trade between Italy and the United States, 
which amounts to $100,000,000 per year, passes through New 
York, and the greater part of it is controlled by Italians, from the 
importation of raw silk to that of lemons, olive oil and macaroni. 
The number of Italian bankers doing a legitimate business among 
their countrymen in New York, especially since the enactment of 
the law compelling them to give a bond to the state, is increasing 
every day. ‘There are at present more than a hundred of these 
bankers in New York; and, while most of their business is that of 
steamship agents and notaries public, there are several important 
financial institutions among them. One of these, founded in 1865, 
occupies fine quarters in Wall Street. The number of the bankers 
of the old irresponsible type is rapidly decreasing, partly on ac- 
count of the decrease of ignorance among the Italian masses, but 
more particularly because of the establishment here of the Italian 
Savings Bank and of an agency of the Bank of Naples. On the first 
of the year the Savings Bank held total deposits of $2,395,750.71, 
divided among 11,170 depositors. The agency of the Bank of 
Naples, which was established by the Italian Government to facili- 
tate the transfer.of money from Italian immigrants here to their 
families at home, under normal conditions sends to Italy $5,000,000 
annually—and about $2,000,000 is sent each year through the Post 
Office. Italian business men have in the banking field, as their partic- 
ular financial organ, the Savoy Trust Company, founded five years 
ago as the Italian-American Trust Company. This institution has 
a capital of $500,000; and, although during the panic of 1907 its 
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deposits dwindled to an insignificant amount, it weathered the storm, 
and is prospering to-day in its handsome offices on Broadway, with 
deposits of $2,000,000. An institution that is inspiring and di- 
recting Italian trade in New York is the Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce, which, in existence for many years, has recently been re- 
organized and is now controlled by younger and more capable men. 

Italian professional men are involved in the general uplift. The 
lawyers of to-day, although many of them are bad enough, are a 
great improvement upon their fellows of only ten years ago. For- 
merly, when actions were brought for damages in case of accident, 
the lawyer who appeared for the complainant was in the pay of 
the individual or corporation responsible for the casualty; he 
would accept ridiculously small compensation on behalf of his client, 
and then divide that with the unfortunate laborer who had been 
injured, or with his family in the event of his death. This practice, 
once the rule, still exists as an exception. There are almost 400 
Italian physicians in New York, and by far the majority of them 
are respectable and able men. Competition among them has been 
somewhat severe in the past, and it is yet to some extent. How- 
ever the Italian Medical Association of New York was recently 
formed, with headquarters in the Metropolitan Building, and at its 
first annual banquet, held at the Hotel Astor, the Italian doctors 
demonstrated that vast possibilities exist among them for serious, 
organized effort for the good of the Italian masses. 

The professional men suggest the artists. There are, of course, 
the Italian operatic “ stars,” who are attracted by the high prices 
offered by the American impresarios, but who do not come to stay. 
Those artists who remain are the musicians, the teachers of music 
and the decorators. The musicians have already made their pres- 
ence felt, having practically abolished the monopoly held for years 
by German bands and orchestras; the decorators are already as- 
serting themselves as against artists of other nationalities, and their 
work may be seen in the handsomest theatres and the finest hotels. 
And among the artists, may I be pardoned if I mention the cooks? 
They claim that theirs comes first among the beawz arts, and a great 
many of us agree with them. Well, Italian cooks are already em- 
ployed in large numbers in the most fashionable restaurants and 
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hotels, and the day is not far off when they will destroy the monopoly 
of the French chefs des cuisines as they ended that of the German 
musicians. 

That the Italian Government has done a great deal for the 
Italian immigrants in America cannot be denied. The Society for 
Italian Immigrants, which protects ignorant arrivals from thieves 
and swindlers and gives them food and shelter for 50 cents a day 
until they may find work, is largely subsidized by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, as is the Home for Italian Immigrants, established by the 
St. Raphael Society under the presidency of Archbishop Farley. 
The Italian Government also maintains an Italian labor bureau in 
New York for the distribution of immigration, and an Italian in- 
spectorate of immigration informs the Government at Rome of the 
conditions of labor in this country. The Italian Government 
further has subscribed $60,000 toward the fund for the erection 
of an Italian hospital in New York. 

The Roman Catholic Church is, of course, the most important 
religious agency among the Italians in America. There are about 
fifty Italian churches of this denomination and more than eighty 
priests in New York. Various Protestant denominations have also 
established churches and missions throughout the Italian quarters, 
twenty of which are now in operation. Grace Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Jefferson Park, and the Presbyterian 
Church in University Place, have been particularly successful in 
social work among the Italians. Settlement work exclusively among 
Italians, both in Manhattan and Brooklyn, has had a far-reaching 
influence, the Richmond Hill House in the former borough being a 
centre of activity. 

The most important educational centre for Italians in New York 
at present is the great English and trade school, recently established 
by the Children’s Aid Society in the two large buildings formerly 
used by the Five Points House of Industry, in Worth Street. Here 
nearly 500 Italians of both sexes may be found every evening. 
There are classes in English, stenography, typewriting, sewing, 
cooking, sign painting and printing, as well as a gymnasium, club 
rooms, a library and a large auditorium. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association has also done a great deal in the way of even- 
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ing classes for Italians, half the membership of the Bowery branch, 
for instance, being of that race. The Italians are further receiving 
efficient help from the Board of Education in the matter of evening 
schools and lectures in Italian, and it is a cause for regret that 
these schools and lectures are not patronized as are those in the 
Jewish quarters. For the last eight years there has been an Italian 
member of the Board of Education. 

It is to be regretted that the Italian press, by reason of a mis- 
taken idea of patriotism, is not serving as an interpreter of Ameri- 
can life and ideals to its constituency. Nevertheless the Italian press 
has followed the general movement forward, though it has not led 
it. There are six Italian daily newspapers in New York with a 
circulation varying from 10,000 to 30,000 copies per day. About 
half of these newspapers have a larger circulation out of than in 
the city, and all have special agents hunting for subscribers in the 
smaller towns, the mining districts and the labor camps. The first 
Italian newspapers consisted merely of translations from Ameri- 
can journals, and even now the Italian press has no local news 
service of its own, while almost every daily imposes upon itself a 
great sacrifice for its cable service from Italy. While a great part 
of the advertising of the Italian newspapers comes from steamship 
companies, professional men, importers and merchants, there is still 
too large a proportion from fake doctors, real estate swindlers, and 
alleged brokers who sell to the immigrant the stock of companies 
that do not exist. However, there are two Italian dailies that enjoy 
the distinction of having refused money offered for political sup- 
port at the last municipal election, and of having helped the Fusion 
cause without recompense—a startling reform in Italian journalism. 
It is to be hoped that in the future the Italian press may not con- 
fine its benevolent activities to the providing of the city with monu- 
ments to Italian worthies, but that it will attempt to instruct the 
Italian masses with regard to their duties in their new environment. 

That Italians to-day are coming to America in families in much 
larger numbers than ever before is a most encouraging sign. Ac- 
customed and attached to family life, the Italian is lost without it. 
The proportion of Italian women coming to the country is much 
greater than it was, and Italian life in American cities is little by 
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little losing the appearance of impermanence it presented when a 
small number of families, each with a large number of men boarders, 
was the rule. Another encouraging feature of the situation is that 
Italian books are coming into the United States in much larger 
quantities than in the past, one dealer in Broadway having imported 
as many as a million volumes last year, three-fourths of which were 
fairy tales and popular novels, the literary pabulum of artisan fami- 
lies in Italy. The Italian uplift in New York may further be said 
to have found expression in the formation of an up-to-date men’s 
club, with a handsome house near Fifth Avenue. The Italian Club 
has more than 350 members, with an initiation fee of $100, and it 
boasts of having sold $600 worth of champagne to its members last 
New Year’s Eve—thus measuring a long step forward in the arts 
of civilization. 

So much for the urban Italian. One of the arguments urged 
against the race, that they are a failure in the United States, be- 
cause, having been engaged in agricultural pursuits at home they 
turn to other labor here, is rather proof of their value to their 
adopted country. On this point may be cited an interesting para- 
dox in the history of immigration, to be found in the fact that dur- 
ing a decade of agricultural expansion in the United States, from 
1870 to 1880, her greatest immigration was from the industrial 
countries of north-western Europe, Great Britain and Ireland, 
Norway, Sweden and Germany, while, during a like period of in- 
dustrial expansion, from 1895 to 1905, her principal immigration 
was from south-eastern Europe, Greece, Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Poland and Russia. The riddle is easily read: forty years ago the 
crying need cf the country was for agricultural workers; hence the 
immigrants from north-western Europe went to the West and set- 
tled there. Immigration from south-eastern Europe, and particu- 
larly from Italy, was at its height at the time of the demand here 
for mill workers and unskilled laborers of all kinds in the building 
industries fifteen years ago, and hence the Italians crowded into the 
large cities of the north-east, and were employed chiefly in manu- 
factures. The Italian working population of the United States to- 
day is approximately 1,200,000, of whom 67 per cent. were engaged 
in agriculture at home, while only 6.60 per cent. of them are actually 
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engaged in agriculture here. If, then, the Italian immigrants haye 
been an agricultural failure in the United States, they have been 
an industrial success, and moreover have proved their capacity to 
“make good” in either pursuit, the fact being that their occu- 
pation here depends upon economic conditions, and not upon any 
particular preference of their own. 

The small percentage of Italians engaged in agriculture in this 
country have developed in three distinct fields—truck farming, ex- 
tensive agriculture, and fruit raising. During the last ten years a 
considerable number of farms, abandoned by Americans who have 
gone west or entered business in the cities, have been occupied by 
Italians in Western New York and the New England States. Truck 
farming has been carried on to a greater extent, however, in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and the Carolinas. In Ohio there are Italian 
truck farmers in the vicinity of Cincinnati and Cleveland, and fruits 
are raised by Italians in large quantities near the former city. The 
vicinity of Chicago, in Illinois, has also a large number of Italian 
farmers, many of whom make sausages after the Italian fashion, 
which, being sold in the east, seriously menace the trade in the im- 
ported Italian kind. Recently the Long Island railroad has estab- 
lished an experimental agricultural station, where Italians have been 
successfully raising vegetables. Long Island, like New Jersey, West- 
ern New York and the lower part of the Connecticut Valley, will in 
the next few years see an even greater number of Italian farmers 
raising vegetables on land neglected or abandoned by native 
Americans. 

The second field in which the Italian has been tried out as an 
agricultural laborer in the United States is in what I have termed 
extensive agriculture. Italians are not numerous in the wheat and 
corn fields of the Dakotas and Kansas, but they have gone in con- 
siderable numbers to the cotton, sugar cane, and tobacco fields of 
the south and south-west. Of the 30,000 Italians in Louisiana, 
about one-half are working on sugar and cotton plantations. Re- 
ports from the famous farm colony of Sunny Side, in Arkansas, 
founded by the late Austin Corbin, in which many Italians are em- 
ployed, show that in spite of adverse conditions they are much more 
than holding their own in competition with the negro. Very few 
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Italians have penetrated into Alabama, although they are raising 
vegetables and tobacco in two agricultural colonies in that state. 
Texas, on the contrary, is a wide open and inviting field for the 
Italian, and already 15,000 of them are engaged in agriculture there. 

It is, however, in fruit culture that the Italian agriculturist has 
been the most successful in the New World. Almost every Italian 
owning a farm raises fruit to some extent, but the great fruit-bear- 
ing country for them is California, in which state are 60,000 
Italians, of whom fully one-half are engaged in agriculture. Vines 
of all kinds have been imported from the most celebrated wine-pro- 
ducing districts of Europe, and for the last few years the American 
tourist has been drinking London claret produced by the Italian in 
California. 

As to the future of the Italian engaged in agriculture, the coun- 
try need have no misgivings ; for he loves the soil and his most ardent 
desire is to own his little piece of land as soon as possible. The need 
of the urban Italian is a civic need. There are only a little more 
than 15,000 voters among the half million Italians in New York, 
approximately 3 per cent., while the proportion among other for- 
eign nationalities varies from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. The 
naturalized Italians are mostly of the class of laborers, small store- 
keepers and petty contractors. The better elements have not as yet 
identified themselves with the community in which they live, in which 
their children were born, in which they own millions of dollars’ worth 
of real estate, and pay millions annually in taxes. There is not an 
Italian holding an important municipal office. These conditions are 
abnormal, unhealthful, and they may become disastrous; they must 
be changed. Desirable Italian residents must become American citi- 
zens, and must take away the direction of their politics and the pro- 
tection of their interests from the dealers in votes. Thus far rela- 
tions between the Italian voter and the political parties have existed 
only at election time, and the better class of Italians have lost con- 
fidence in them. 

To get votes is political propaganda; to make citizens an edu- 
cational process. Citizens are needed far more than voters. To 
organize all educational agencies at present working among the 
Italians, and make them transform this inert, dead mass into a liv- 
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ing progressive force, is an immediate necessity. A million unas- 
similated Italians in New York, with three millions in the United 
States, only a few years hence, will not tend to lessen the burden of 
government in the city or the nation. The problem of making a 
citizen of the Italian is not an insoluble one. It is only a question of 
going to work with a sincere desire to help, not to exploit; recog- 
nizing the bad side of Italian-American life, but giving full credit 
for the good. The Italian is certainly capable of contributing his 
full quota to the best life of the Republic, and it should be the task 
of earnest Americans to bring that consummation about. Only thus 
may what seems now a peril be made a blessing. 





A SPRING-SONG IN A CAFE 


WITTER BYNNER 


As gray, on the table, lay his hand 
As the root of a tree in a barren land, 
Or a rope that lowers the dead. 


As gray as a gravestone was his head, 
And as gray his beard as dusty grain; 
But his eyes were as gray as the rain,— 


As gray as the rain that warms the snow, 
The bridegroom who brings, to the grass below, 
A breath of the wedding-day. 


O his eyes were the gray of a rain in May 

That shall waken and mate a dead May-queen, 

Shall marry and quicken a queen of the May 
When all the graves are green! 





“LITTLE DARLING” 
ROSE STRUNSKY 


Onz morning when I was living in Ebba’s house in Helsingfors, 
she herself brought in the coffee to my room and sat down on my 
bed. When Ebba did that it meant she had news which she could 
not possibly keep a minute longer. 

“ WLat is it?” I asked. 

“ Maljutka is in Finland and I am permitted to telephone to 
him.” 

“ Well? ” I said. 

“ Well, I am so happy. I feel as if my son had suddenly come 
back to me.” 

“ Maljutka?” I asked. “ That is a child’s nickname in Russian, 
is it not? Doesn’t it mean ‘ little darling’? ” 

“Yes, though he is not a child at all, but a handoone young 
corporal, turned revolutionist. I never knew his name and so of 


course I had to call him ‘ Maljutka.’ Now everyone calls him 
that.” 


“ Tell me about him.” 
*T can’t. But he is wonderful. He has nerves of iron. You 


will see he will do great things yet—for that matter he has already 
done them.” 


“ What? ” I asked. 

“You have heard of Valentine, have you not? Do you remember 
when he was sentenced to death in Sebastopol last August? It was 
Maljutka who got him out. A lot of Party people were there plan- 
ning all kinds of desperate ways of getting out Valentine; even 
blowing a hole in the prison wall with a bomb and dashing up on a 
charger to rescue him was seriously thought of. You see, apart from 
all sentimental considerations they needed him. He was not a pri- 
vate; he was a leader, a general. The government knew full well 
who he was, but they did not know just what he had done, so they 
indicted him for organizing the Sebastopol mutiny. ‘You can 
hang me for plotting against your ministers,’ he said, ‘ but not for 
the mutiny. That did not happen to be in my department.’ It did 
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not bother the authorities much and they sentenced him to death, 
by hanging, preferably.” 

“ Preferably!” and I gulped the coffee. “If they preferred 
it, why didn’t they do it?” ° 

The story that Valentine had been sentenced to death last year 
made no impression on me now. I had heard it before and I knew 
he was free, so I could afford to joke. 

“Silly goose,” said Ebba. “ Don’t you know that there is no 
capital punishment in Russia, except by special grace and under 
martial law? Well, they didn’t have the special grace last year nor 
the martial law, and ergo they hadn’t any hangmen on hand.” 

“They have managed to pick up a big enough force by now,” 
I sniffed. 

“Yes, but can you imagine the bother they had getting them! 
Can you imagine the authorities hunting high and low over the realm 
for a hangman and offering fifty, seventy-five, one hundred rubles 
for the job, and no one showing up! That’s a picture for 
you.” 

“ And in comes your Maljutka,” I interrupted; “ promises to do 
it, but doesn’t, and runs off with Valentine and the hundred rubles 
and the rope.” 

Ebba looked horrified. ‘ Maljutka offering to do it!” She 
seemed ready to strike me. 

“* By the way,” I said, to change the trend this story had taken; 
“‘ what did the authorities prefer next to the hanging? ” 

“ Shooting.” 

“Oh! and after that exhibition in the War, they couldn’t trust 
their sharpshooters to shoot straight. Was that it?” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said Ebba. “ Valentine was in the fortress, 
and the captain couldn’t bring himself to stain the army by shooting 
a civilian. He heard there was a Circassian who would do the hang- 
ing, and he sent out messengers high and low for him. The brute 
would come in daily to Valentine’s cell and tell his troubles to him. 
‘It is awfully hard getting him,’ he would say. ‘I don’t know but 
you are to be shot after all,’ and Valentine would coax to be shot. 
‘ My father was Governor of Warsaw. You might give me military 
honors,’ 
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“ It was true that the army was in his blood, for he dreaded the 
hanging and prayed each night for the shooting. However, the 
captain still had his hopes in the Circassian and would come daily 
to tell of his disappointments or his progress.” 

* Pleasant for Valentine,” I muttered. 

“The captain did not want to torture Valentine. It was Val- 
entine’s natural sympathetic nature, which made the captain go to 
him with his troubles. There is that spell about Valentine—well, 
but that does not matter here. 

“One day the captain came in, joyous. They had found the 
Circassian and he was coming in a few days, and he wanted to be 
congratulated. ‘ Nothing like perseverance,’ etc. Valentine blanched. 
The captain looked at him well and went out. Things were getting 
on and there were to be no more breaks. The situation began to 
look official. Everyone loved Valentine and had talked with him, 
and the captain had winked at it, because he was guilty himself; 
but now strict silence was enforced. 

“ Here is where Maljutka comes in, bless him. He was corporal 
over the corridor where Valentine sat, and he adored him. He 
racked his brains how to save him, and was in constant communication 
with Valentine’s friends. The captain, whether he was suspicious 
of Maljutka’s friendliness to Valentine, or whether he thought it was 
more official to change the personnel around him, put Maljutka in 
charge of another corridor. Maljutka was desperate. He had one 
plan—to dress Valentine up like a soldier and just to march out with 
him from the fortress. If it went, good; if not, well—it were better 
to die with him. But to carry this out Maljutka had to be near 
Valentine. He went to the captain with tears in his eyes. His heart 
was broken, he said. They had sullied his honor; his loyalty had 
been questioned. He must be returned to his corridor, confidence 
must be restored to him, or he would blow his brains out right there 
in front of the captain. The captain was pleased with such gallant 
sentiments and put him back at his old post. 

“The next night the prisoners were given their weekly bath. 
Maljutka brought Valentine a soldier’s costume and a razor. The 
room was crowded, yet Valentine had to shave himself and put on his 
costume unnoticed. ‘It was the quickest shave in my life,’ he said 
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afterwards. He managed it all by turning to a corner, and shaved 
and dressed himself somehow. That is Valentine for you. And be- 
hold him walking out arm-in-arm with that trusted soldier, Maljutka, 
Corporal-whatever-his-name-is. Some day I will ask it. It will be 
famous yet. Well, they walked down five flights of stairs, with sen- 
tinels at each turning, and past the captain’s office, and down to the 
court, through one gate and to the next, and so on and so on, not too 
leisurely nor too hastily, but determinately, as soldiers bent for the 
canteen. And sentinels, sentinels everywhere—thirty in all. And 
to each one there was a salute and a password to say, and Maljutka 
kept his back as stiff and straight as the best of corporals do, and 
his voice never trembled. And so they left the fortress and took the 
train for Roumania and crossed over to Paris, and from there back 
to Copenhagen for the boat to Helsingfors, and here they both came 
one fine morning ready for work again. Oh, the little darling! Do 
you wonder I love him? ” 

I put my cup down. “ Can’t I meet him?” I asked. 

“If he comes here, of course. Meanwhile I can only telephone 


to him.” 


I came in rather abruptly one evening into Ebba’s pink and 
white drawing-room and found Volodya and a tall youth sitting on 
the divan in front of the table, intent upon a sheet of pink paper 
they were trying to decipher. Ebba was also sitting near the table 
and looking quietly on, with her head resting on her hand. The 
young man was startled when I entered and covered the paper. He 
glanced quickly at Ebba. 

“It is all right,” she said. “That is the American girl I told 
you about. This is Maljutka,” she said to me. 

We shook hands. There was something striking in his stiffness. 
He carried his head very high and straight, and there was a promi- 
nent “ Adam’s apple” in his neck—“ A neck that would break in the 
noose, not bend,” I said to myself, and shuddered. I would have 
given anything not to have had that thought, but try as I would all 
evening, I could not drive the picture of a straight back and a broken 
neck out of my mind. There was no apparent reason for thoughts 
so gruesome. All were seemingly in good spirits, and even Volodya’s 
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wistful little smile gave place to hearty laughter often during the 
evening. We talked gaily. The paper was a peasant’s passport 
which they were trying to copy. _ 

“TI will become a peasant as soon as I write this police captain’s 
name,” said Maljutka. “ Such calligraphy! And why he wrote the 
genitive instead of the instrumental I don’t know. It may be igno- 
rance and it may be a catch. Of all the stupid things, the pass- 
port’s the worst. As if it could possibly keep anyone from going 
anywhere or being anything he wants to. See,” he said to me, “ if 
a wild American can copy this name. I personally have been too 
well trained to make even a semblance of it.” 

I tried it. 

“Oh, that is too wild,” he said. ‘ Where did they teach you 
that? ” 

“ Chocatah,” I answered. 

Maljutka shook his head. “ There is no such place on the map.” 

“It makes a larger dot on the map,” I answered, “than a lot 
of towns in Russia which I could name.” I had just come from a 
trip on the Volga, and I could say the whole time-table by heart. 
We had a match to see who knew more of each other’s country. I 
quizzed, and they both fell on Angel’s Camp and Hell’s Kitchen. 

Maljutka rose stiffly and I stopped laughing, for my lurid thought 
came back to me. He accused me of unfair American methods. 
“ After this revolution,” he said, “I am going to America myself 
to study geography.” 

“Good,” I said; “and I will meet you under the Statue of 
Liberty.” But in my heart I felt it would never be. 

“ What do you say, Volodya?” he cried. “The Statue of Lib- 

erty! Will you come, too?” 
| Volodya’s little fine smile came back to him. “I suppose you will 
get there some day,” he said. “ You always were lucky.” 

Ebba looked at me. “ Volodya’s conception of luck,” she mut- 
tered, “is at least not commonplace.” 

I wondered why she said it, and whether she felt about Maljutka 
as I did. 

“I know good luck from bad by bitter experience,” Volodya an- 
swered; “ but here, Maljutka, you sing a pretty farewell song for 
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the ladies, and I will write you your passport. There isn’t much 
time before that train goes.” 

Maljutka was from the South and he made his g’s and h’s very 
soft. He had a good strong tenor, and he sang a love song from 
one of Tchaykowsky’s operas. His dark eyes shone with a tender 
light as he sang, but his straight military bearing brought back the 
picture of the noose and the broken neck to me, and I wished he would 
stop singing. His good face and happy nature stood unmistakably 
for life, and the fact that he would kill and might be killed was un- 
bearable to me. I wanted to cry out and I clasped my hands nervously. 

“You love Tchaykowsky?” Maljutka asked me. “ He is truly 
a great melody maker.” 

“Yes, I love harmony,” I answered. 

It was time for them to go and Maljutka turned to Ebba and 
took from his pocket a little jumping-jack which looked laughably 
like the Czar, and a Mauser revolver. “ Keep these things for me 
till I come back,” he said to Ebba, “ and don’t give that Mauser to 
anybody until I call for it myself in person. And the jumping- 
jack is kind of precious,” and he gave it a little twist. ‘“ He looks 
so much like Kolie* I couldn’t resist buying him.” 

Ebba locked the Mauser and the jumping-jack in her white 
enameled desk, and the men went 2way. 

I saw Maljutka again and practically for the last time a few 
days later. I woke very early one morning, dressed and went 
into the drawing-room. In the dim morning light of winter I saw 
someone sitting huddled on the pink and white satin divan. The 
figure rose when I came in and I recognized Maljutka. He 
was dressed, half peasant, half workman, in high leather boots and 
a sheepskin coat. He looked like a young, strong peasant from the 
interior who had come to work in the city. 

“T have just come on the night train from St. Petersburg. I 
think I was followed there.” 

My heart sank. ‘“ You are not going back?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, I must, and to-day. I am going to get another pass- 
port and some new clothes. I shall go back as a gentleman. I will 
come in this afternoon to let you see how nice I can look.” 

* Kolie is a nickname for Nicholas, 
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He came in as he promised, in the afternoon. He wore a frock- 
coat and a top hat and yellow kid gloves. 

* Are you going to be married? ” Ebba asked. 

“In yellow gloves?” and he looked at her scornfully. “ No, 
madam. In my country they marry in white. I am only a noble- 
man going to church,” and he bowed. 

“‘ He is so ridiculous and such a little darling!” Ebba said, and 
we all laughed. ‘ While you so assiduously go to church, I shall 
go to the country with the whole family.” 

“ And the American girl, too,” I added. “I want to see a Fin- 
nish Christmas.” 

And so after some more light talk he was gone again. The visit 
seemed ordinary except that he shook hands with me rather warmly, 
and Ebba kissed him. 

The next day we were off to Ebba’s villa, which lay in the heart 
of Finland. The house was thirty-five miles from the nearest railway 
station at the head of a little lake. We went the thirty-five miles by 
sleigh, through beautiful pine woods covered with thick white snow. 
The stillness and whiteness of the northern winter lay over all and 
we glided silently over the whiteness. Toward evening a large silver 
moon arose, changing the landscape to nile green, and throwing 
emeralds and diamonds on the snow-covered roads and trees. We 
drove on in silence, except once when I said to Ebba, looking straight 
at her, “ Where is Maljutka now, I wonder?” But she only com- 
pressed her lips and said nothing. 

Late at night we reached the house. It was large, brilliantly 
lighted, and seemed to send out long rays of welcome through the 
white pine trees. Such peace and beauty were here. I forgot the 
city and the Russian government and the fight. I drew the sharp 
air in through my teeth. I reveled in the stillness and the unblem- 
ished scene. 

“TI am reborn,” I said to Ebba the next morning. “I have 
thrown the city from me like a bad dream.” 

“ And I have brought it with me,” she said. “ All night I could 
not sleep for worry. Maljutka’s going off in those yellow gloves 
meant something serious. I can hardly wait for the mail.” 

In the evening we went to the village, or to the church as they 
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called it, for our mail. The post-office, the smith and the soda-water 
maker all settled around the district church, and so one went “ to 
the church” for all country needs. It lay about three miles from 
the villa, and the road to it was over low hills covered with pine 
woods. Ebba gave me a pair of long Lappish skis and we glided 
quickly over the heavy snow. 

“Do you know,” she said, “ever since I was a child I have 
dreaded the woods in winter? The trees look to me like the dead 
dressed in their shrouds. The tall trees are the men and they bend 
down and whisper to the short scrubby little women-folk. See that 
tall big pine with outstretched arms imploring the little juniper 
bush. They are buried alive and they move and talk in their shrouds. 
It is ghastly!” she cried out, and glided swiftly down the hill, hardly 
touching the ground with her little poles. At the post-office she 
put the skis deftly up against the wall and entered. 

“Here is a newspaper and a postcard in an envelope addressed 
in Volodya’s hand,” she said when she came out. “I think I had 
better open them at home. I do not like to here,” and she looked 
nervous. 

She went very quickly and I followed. I could see her bent back 
and her rigid arms as she grasped her poles. There was fear and 
strength in her attitude. I was full of conjectures, and for the first 
time that day I remembered that there was a strange outside world 
where a fight to the death was going on. 

When we reached the house she tore the envelope open and took 
out the card. A low groan came from her and she handed it to me. 

“T knew him,” she said. “They called him Vladimir. He was 
beautiful.” 

It was a picture postcard of a severed head. There was a hole in 
the left temple, the mouth was distorted and the head looked as if 
it had been beaten. But the eyes were closed, which gave it a peace- 
ful look. At the foot of the card was printed, “ The head of the 
unknown slayer of the President of the Court-martial, Morosoff, 
kept for identification.” I did not understand what it meant. I 
held the card in my hand and looked at Ebba. She was standing, 
still in her furs, reading the newspaper. Her face was livid end fur- 
rowed with great pain. 
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“ What is it, Ebba? ” I cried. 

“It happened last Sunday,” she said, “in that church where 
Maljutka went in his yellow gloves; but there is not a word about 
him. Evidently he got away. Vladimir shot at the President and 
then they say he shot himself. It looks more as if they had beaten 
him to death. At any rate, he is dead, and they have found abso- 
lutely nothing on him. They haven’t the least idea who he is or 
where he comes from, and so they are keeping his head, and have 
ordered all the janitors to come and look at it. So far no one has 
recognized it. The killing has made a great sensation in Peters- 
burg. They are talking of restricting the court-martial. If only 
they do not identify him, it would be a great gain, for they would 
be unable to locate his comrades.” 

We talked of nothing else but of Vladimir’s act all night. She 
was unhappy over him and over Maljutka. 

“ Poor beautiful boy,” she kept repeating. ‘“ And Maljutka, he 
was in it somehow,” she said. “ Yet they would not send two men 
to do one shooting. It must have been that someone else, who did 
not come, was expected. No doubt that is how Maljutka got away. 
Though he might have got away anyhow, he is that kind,” she said 
with pride. “ Volodya is right. Maljutka was born lucky. But 
oh, how I hated his going away in those yellow gloves.” And she 
smiled, though her eyes were full of tears. “ How wonderful it 
would be if they really failed in tracing Vladimir. What a victory 
over that government with its army of secret police.” 

From that day on we went daily to the church in our anxiety for 
more news. , 

“ A letter from Volodya,” Ebba announced about ten days later. 
“IT do not like letters from Volodya. He only writes when there is 
news, and the only news a revolutionist has is the last—arrested or 
dead. The letter is thick.” She weighed it and felt it in her hand. 
“ And from St. Petersburg.” She put it in her pocket and started 
home nervously, in the same way as when she first received the news 
of the killing of Morosoff. At home she hesitated a long time before 
opening the letter. Then it occurred to her that perhaps Maljutka 
was arrested. She opened the letter quickly. 

“It is in cipher,” she said. “Yes, he was arrested. Arrested 
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together with Boris Ivanowich yesterday when walking on the street 
in St. Petersburg. They were followed by a spy who pointed them 
out to a gendarme. They were brought to the Fortress. Nothing 
was found on them, and Maljutka refused to give his name or disclose 
his identity. However, they seem to know all about Boris Ivano- 
wich. There is no hope for him. But Volodya seems to think that 
Maljutka is perfectly safe. ‘They will never find out who he is 
and the government would not hang an unknown man. They can 
keep him but not hang him, and that is Maljutka and luck,’ she read 
from the letter. 

“* Of course between you and me it is only justice,’ Ebba read 
on. ‘The government holds him for the Morosoff affair, but it was 
much higher bait he was after. It would not be right that he should 
fall over something he did not mean to do. But of course one cannot 
explain that to the authorities.’ 

“* The strange thing about the case is the spy. He seems to 
have been a waiter in that hotel where we were all staying a month 
ago in Finland. He was a Finn, too. How he came to rush down to 
Petersburg and identify Vladimir, I don’t know. There is some mys- 
tery there. Anyway, he did, and moreover, he gave a minute de- 
scription of the other four. Now they have two of us. As for 
me, I never noticed the waiter and I haven’t the least idea how he 
looks. But he ought to be done away with. That is up to you peo- 
ple in Finland since he is a Finn.’ ” 

Ebba put the letter down. “ That’s all,” she said, “ except some 
more assurances about Maljutka. ‘ He is as safe as if he were at home 
with his own mother,’ ” and Ebba smiled bitterly. But on the whole 
she seemed happy at these assurances. She was hungry and eager for 
hope. She kept arguing the case. “If they do not know who he is 
they cannot have anything against him. Suppose that waiter does 
say he lived with Vladimir, that does not prove he was in the same 
plot. Besides, they cannot hang a man because one man testifies 
against him. They have got to have some real proof. Anybody 
might go and point out anybody, but that is not proof.” 

Days passed, and though we could get no more news, the thought 
of Maljutka was not once out of Ebba’s mind. Every evening we 
went to the church for the mail. These trips grew fearful to me. 
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Ebba’s dread of the snow-covered trees passed over to me. It was 
as if we went each night over an army of dead to get news of one 
about to join them. It could not be that Maljutka would live. 
There were omens of death. We were living in a strange world of 
death. Had we been in the city, perhaps I too would have hoped. We 
did not speak of release, for that we knew could not be when once 
arrested in Russia. But there must be a semblance of justice in taking 
a life; there must be evidence and witnesses and proofs. That thought 
seemed useless. It did not comfort.- Ebba on the other hand grew 
more hopeful as the days passed. “ There is a fitness about things,” 
she said. “ Volodya is right; Maljutka will not die. He cannot. 
The life force is too strong in him.” 

It was almost three weeks after the news of his arrest. Ebba had 
succeeded in buoying herself up to the extent that she was not only 
sure that no harm would come to Maljutka, but that he would even be 
released. We were taking our daily trips to the church. 

“See the beautiful white world around us!” she cried. “I love 
my Finnish winters. They teach us the meaning of life, they are so 
earnest and serious. They are like deep-thinking philosophers, and 
we who are born in them take on all their earnestness and seriousness. 
We never chatter empty-headed like those of the South. We have 
been taught to think and feel, and that is why it is so hard for us 
to talk. Now, this minute, if I could only express what I feel with 
you here, a stranger come from over the seas, living my life with me, 
going with me over these hills which you have never heard or dreamed 
of before, and anxious in common with me over the fate of one so far 
away from your own world! It ought to be strange and hard to under- 
stand, yet it seems very natural. I can’t understand why it should be 
so natural for you to be here, and for me to have you here.” 

“Understand?” I said. “Why try to understand? Life is every- 
where. Everywhere there are men and women and children and birth 
and death. There is one life all over the world, even in the whole uni- 
verse, I suppose.” 

“No, no!” Ebba cried. “It is different here. Perhaps it was 
meant to be the same, but man has made it different. You haven’t the 
Russian youth, who, for four generations, lived and died for one idea 
—Liberty. You haven’t Maljutkas and Volodyas in America.” 
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“ No,” I answered, “ but we shall have them as soon as we need 
them. It must be so, for just as natural as it is for you to have me 
here, so is it for me to be here. This life here is not stranger than my 
own deserts and ranches. I live and suffer and enjoy here as there.” 

“* Have you such sunsets? ” she cried. 

The sun was a red mouth which sent out tongues of flame even to 
the east. The white trees seemed dripping with blood. I shuddered, 
* No,” I said, “ not like that. We never have them blood-red on such 
terrible whiteness.” 

“ Why blood-red? Rose-red, rather,” she corrected me. “ How- 
ever, if I were not happy this minute I think I would say my trees 
look like murdered dead in bloody shrouds. But now they are just 
trees—beautiful trees, covered with the white snow and the sunset.— 
The church at last,” she called out, and made the turn sharply. 

I entered the post-office with her. 

“ Again a letter from Volodya,” she said, and tore the envelope 
open quickly and nervously, bending under the little lamp to read the 
letter. I saw that her face became pale and her hands trembled vio- 
lently. She said nothing, finished the reading, nodded her head to me, 
and went out. I followed. Outside it was already dark. 

“ They were both hanged yesterday at sunrise,” she whispered to 
me between her set teeth. “ Maljutka and Boris Ivanowich—together 
—two scaffolds—they were very brave. The officer held them up as 
examples to the soldiers. He said if the soldiers had fought half as 
bravely in Manchuria as these two died, they would not have lost the 
War.” Ebba gave a little low sarcastic laugh. “ Brave! Maljutka 
and Boris Ivanowich, brave! What else did they expect? ” 

I thought I had prepared myself for the blow with all manners of 
omens, yet in reality I was unprepared. My heart seemed to stop. 
All was black before me. I clutched Ebba’s hand and held it. 

“Tell me,” I asked. “ How did it happen? Did they find out 
who he was—what he had done? ” : 

it No.” 

“‘ Then how did they hang him? ” 

“ Just so—Russia.” 

“* No evidence? ” 

“ That waiter, Volodya says, though his wife said she could not 
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remember him. Also there was an isvostchik who said he thought he 
took someone to the church that Sunday who looked like Maljutka. 
So there you are. It wasn’t the witnesses ; it was his intelligence and 
courage which condemned him—they dare not leave such men alive. I 
should have known that they would kill him as soon as he was arrested. 
It was Volodya who filled me with hope; and, well—that was natural, 
I suppose. Come quickly.” 

She started off, almost without warning, and was far ahead of me 
in a twinkling. “ How they have learned to bear things!” I said to 
myself, as I watched her small dark figure ahead of me. 

Again she was in the midst of the army of the dead. And I, too, 
I was alone with the dead. I shuddered and grew afraid. Suddenly 
I saw her stop and look around nervously. She was saying something 
to me which from the distance I could not hear. When I came up, I 
saw that her eyes stared strangely. 

“T can’t stand it!” she said. ‘“ Why should I resign myself and 
bear things? I want to shout aloud! I want to cry out against the 
universe! i.ook at them all here in the wood, all with broken necks, all 
hanged, all of them! Do you not see them? ” 

Did I not see them! The tall ones standing in the woods were all 
Maljutkas, with straight backs and broken necks. 

“They are ghosts!” Ebba muttered. “I can hear them cry out. 
They have come up here to remind us of our work. You see this road 
running through them? They made it for us and we must walk on it.” 

The wood swayed as the wind blew through the trees. A light 
snow fell from the branches and overhead the cold winter stars 
twinkled impassively. 

“You have no dead making paths for you in America,” Ebba 
continued. “ But our dead are with us and fight with us. We are 
better off than you. Ah, Maljutka, my little darling! ” 

Again she started off, gliding on the white snow, swiftly, and 
again she held the poles, not fearfully as before, but with strength and 
purpose. She sped on boldly and I followed, my eyes fixed on her, 
daring to look neither to the right nor left, for I feared this strange 
road with the shrouded trees. 





THE PURPOSE OF WOMANHOOD 
C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. 


Lirtte is yet known, though much is asserted, for this or that 
end, regarding the differences between men and women. By this we 
mean, of course, the natural as distinguished from the nurtural dif- 
ferences—to use the antithetic terms so usefully adapted by Sir 
Francis Galton from Shakespeare. But it is rarely easy to disen- 
tangle the effects of nature from those of nurture, all the phenomena, 
physical and psychical, of all living creatures being not the sum but 
the product of these two factors. The sharp allotment of this or 
that feature to nature or to nurture alone is therefore always wholly 
wrong: and the nice estimation of the relative importance of the 
natural as compared with the nurtural factors must necessarily be 
difficult, especially for the case of mankind, where critical observa- 
tion, on a large scale, and with due control, of the effects of environ- 
ment upon natural potentialities, is still lacking. 

But, at least, we may unhesitatingly declare and insist upon the 
one indisputable and all-important distinction between man and 
woman. We must not commit the error of regarding this distinction 
as qualitative so much as quantitative: by which I mean that it really 
is neither more nor less than a difference in the proportions of two 
kinds of vital expenditure. Nor must we commit the still graver 
error of asserting, without qualification, that such and such, and that 
only, is the ideal of womanhood, and that all women who do not con- 
form to this type are morbid, or, at least, abnormal. It takes all 
sorts to make a world, we must remember. Further, the more we 
learn, especially thanks to the modern experimental study of heredity, 
regarding the constitution of the individual of either sex, the more 
we perceive how immensely complex and how infinitely variable that 
constitution is. Nay more, the evidence regarding both the higher 
animals and the higher plants inclines us to the view, not unsup- 
ported by the belief of ages, that woman is even more complex in 
constitution than man, and therefore no less liable to vary within 
wide limits. On what one may term organic analysis, comparable 
to the chemist’s analysis of a compound, woman is found to be more 
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complex, composed of even more and more various elementary atoms, 
so to say, than man. 

And if these new observations upon the nature of femaleness were 
not enough to warn the writer who should rashly propose, after the 
fashion of the unwise, who on every hand lay down the law on this 
matter, to state once and for all exactly what, and what only, every 
woman should be, we find that another long-held belief as to the rela- 
tive variety of men and women has lately been found baseless. It 
was long held, and is still generally believed—in consequence of that 
universal confusion between the effects of nature and of nurture to 
which we have already referred—that women are less variable than 
men, that they vary within much narrower limits, and that the bias 
toward the typical, or mean, or average, is markedly greater in the 
case of women than of men. A vast amount of idle evidence is quoted 
in favor of a proposition which seems to have some a priori plausi- 
bility. It is said—of course, without any allusion to nurture, edu- 
cation, environment, opportunity—that such extreme variations as 
we call genius are much commoner amongst men than women: and 
then that the male sex also furnishes an undue proportion of the in- 
sane—as if there were no unequal incidence of alcohol and other great 
factors of insanity, upon the two sexes. Nevertheless, observant 
members of each sex will either contradict one another on this point 
according to their particular opportunities, or will, on further in- 
quiry, agree that women vary surely no less generally than men, at 
any rate within considerable limits, whatever may be the facts of 
colossal genius. Indeed, we begin to perceive that differences in ex- 
ternal appearance, which no one supposes to be less general among 
women than among men, merely reflect internal differences ; and that, 
as our faces differ, so do ourselves, every individual of either sex 
being, in fact, not merely a peculiar variety, but the solitary example 
of that variety—in short, unique. The analysis of the individual 
now being made by experimental biology lends abundant support to 
this view of the higher forms of life—the more abundant, the higher 
the form. So vast, as yet quite incalculably vast, is the number of 
factors of the individual, and such are the laws of their transmission 
in the germ-cells, that the mere mathematical chances of a second 
identical throw, so to speak, resulting in a second individual like any 
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other, are practically infinitely small. The greater physiological 
complexity of woman, as compared with man, lends especial force to 
the argument in her case. The remarkable phenomena of “ identi- 
cal twins,” who alone of human beings are substantially identical, 
lend great support to this proposition of the uniqueness of every 
individual: for we find that this unexampled identity depends upon 
the fact that the single cell from which every individual is developed, 
having divided into two, was at that stage actually separated into two 
independent cells, each producing a complete individual of absolutely 
identical germinal constitution. In no other case can this be as- 
serted ; and thus this unique identity confirms the doctrine that other- 
wise all individuals are indeed unique. 

Nevertheless, there remains the fact that, in the variety which is 
normally included within the female sex, there is yet a certain char- 
acter, or combination of characters, upon which, indeed, distinctive 
femaleness depends. It will in due course be our business to discuss 
the subordinate and relatively trivial differences between the sexes, 
whether native or acquired; but we shall encounter nothing of any 
moment compared with the distinction now to be insisted upon. 

One may well suggest that insistence is necessary, for never, it 
may be supposed, in the history of civilization was there so widespread 
or so effective a tendency to declare that, in point of fact, there are 
no differences between men and women except that, as Plato declared, 
woman is in all respects simply a weaker and inferior kind of man. 
Great writer though Plato was, what he did not know of biology was 
eminently worth knowing, and his teaching regarding womanhood 
and the conditions of motherhood in the ideal city is more fantasti- 
cally and ludicrously absurd than anything that can be quoted, I 
verily believe, from any writer of equal eminence. If, indeed, the 
teaching of Plato were correct, there would be no purpose in this 
article. If a girl is practically a boy, we are right in bringing up 
our girls to be boys. If a woman is only a weaker and inferior kind 
of man, those women—themselves, as a rule, the nearest approach 
to any evidence for this view—who deny the weakness and inferiority 
and insist upon the identity, are justified. Their error and that of 
their supporters is twofold. 

In the first place, they err because, being themselves, as we have 
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convincing reasons to see, of an aberrant type, they judge women 
and womanhood by themselves, and especially by their abnormal psy- 
chological tendencies—notably the tendency to look upon mother- 
hood much as the lower type of man looks upon fatherhood. It re- 
quires closer and more intimate study of this type than we can spare 
space for—more, even, than the state of our knowledge yet permits 
—in order to demonstrate how absurd is the claim of women thus pe- 
culiarly constituted to speak for their sex as a whole. 

But, secondly, those women and men who assert the doctrine of 
the identity of the sexes are led to err, not because it can really be 
hidden from the most casual observer that there is a profound dis- 
tinction between the sexes, apart from the case of the defeminized 
woman—but because, by a surprising fallacy, they confuse the doc- 
trine of sex-equality with that of sex-identity; or, rather, they be- 
lieve that only by demonstrating the doctrine that the sexes are sub- 
stantially identical, can they make good their plea that the sexes 
should be regarded as equal. The fallacy is evident, and would not 
need to detain us but for the fact that, as has been said, the whole 
tendency of the time is toward accepting it—the recent biological 
proof of the fundamental and absolute difference between the sexes 
being unknown as yet to the laity. Yet surely, even were the facts 
less salient, or even were they other than they are, it is a pitiable 
failure of logic to suppose, as is daily supposed, that in order to prove 
woman man’s equal one must prove her to be really identical in all 
essentials, given, of course, equal conditions. Controversialists on 
both sides, and even some of the first rank, are content to accept this 
absurd position. : 

The one party seeks to prove that woman is man’s equal because 
Rosa Bonheur and Lady Butler have painted, Sappho and George 
Eliot have written, and so forth; in other words, that woman is man’s 
equal because she can do what he can do: any capacities of hers which 
he does not share being tacitly regarded as beside the point or insub- 
stantial. 

The other party has little difficulty in showing that, in point of 
fact, men do things admittedly worth doing of which women are on 
the whole incapable; and then triumphantly, but with logic of the 
order which this party would probably call “ feminine,” it is assumed 
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that woman is not man’s equal because she cannot do the things he 
does. That she does things vastly better and infinitely more im- 
portant which he cannot do at all, is not a point to be considered ; the 
baseless basis of the whole silly controversy being the exquisite as- 
sumption, to which the woman’s party have the folly to assent, that 
only the things which are common in some degree to both sexes shall 
be taken into account, and those peculiar to one shall be ignored. 
It is my most solemn conviction that the cause of woman, which 
is the cause of man, and the cause of the unborn, is by nothing more 
gravely and unnecessarily prejudiced and delayed than by this doc- 
trine of sex-identity. It might serve some turn for a time, as many 
another error has done, were it not so palpably and egregiously false. 
Advocated as it is mainly by either masculine women or unmanly men, 
its advocates, though in their own persons offering some sort of evi- 
dence for it, are of a kind which is highly repugnant to less abnormal 
individuals of both sexes. Hosts of women of the highest type, who 
are doing the silent work of the world, which is nothing less than the 
creation of the life of the world to come, are not merely dissuaded 
from any support of the woman cause by the spectacle of these pal- 
pably aberrant and unfeminine women, but are further dissuaded by 
the profound conviction arising out of their woman’s nature, that the 
doctrine of sex-identity is absurd. Many of them would rather ac- 
cept their existing status of social inferiority with its thousand dis- 
abilities and injustices than have anything to do with women who 
preach “ Rouse yourselves, women, and be men!” and who them- 
selves illustrate only too fearsomely the consequences of this doctrine. 
Certainly not less disastrous, as a consequence of this most un- 
fortunate error of fact and of logic, is the alienation from the 
woman’s cause of not a few men whose support is exceptionally worth 
having. There are men who desire nothing in the world so much as 
the exaltation of womanhood, and who would devote their lives to 
this cause, but would vastly rather have things as they are than 
aid the movement of “ Woman in Transition ”—if it be transition 
from womanhood to something which is certainly not womanhood and 
at best a very poor parody of manhood except in cases almost infi- 
nitely rare. I have in my mind a case of a well-known writer, a man 
of the highest type in every respect, well worth enlisting in the army 
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that fights for womanhood to-day, whose organic repugnance to the 
defeminized woman is so intense, and whose perception of the distinc- 
tive characters of real womanhood and of their supreme excellence is 
so acute that, so far from aiding the cause of, for instance, woman’s 
suffrage, he is one of its most bitter and unremitting enemies. There 
must be many such—to whom the doctrine of sex-identity, involving 
the repudiation of the excellences, distinctive and exquisite, of women, 
is an offence which they can never forgive. 

I desire briefly to refer to the work of a very remarkable woman, 
scarcely known at all to the reading public, either in Great Britain 
or in America, and never alluded to by the feminist leaders in those 
countries, though her works are very widely known on the Continent 
of Europe, and, with the whole weight of biological fact behind them, 
are bound to become more widely known and more effective as the 
years go on. I refer to the Swedish writer, Ellen Key, one of whose 
works, though by no means her best, has at last been translated into 
English. All her books are translated into German from the Swed- 
ish, and are very widely read and deeply influential in determining 
the course of the woman’s movement in Germany. To supplement 
this brief article, I earnestly commend the reader of any age 
or sex to study Ellen Key’s Century of the Child.* It is necessary 
and right to draw particular attention to the teaching of this woman 
since it is urgently needed in Anglo-Saxon countries at this very time, 
and almost wholly unknown, but for this minor work of hers and 
an occasional allusion—as in an article contributed by Dr. Havelock 
Ellis to the Fortnightly Review some few years ago. Especial im- 
portance attaches to such teaching as hers when it proceeds from a 
woman whose fidelity to the highest interests, even to the unchallenged 
autonomy, of her sex cannot be questioned, attested as it is by a life- 
time of splendid work. The present controversy in Great Britain 
would be profoundly modified in its course and in its character if 
either party were aware of Ellen Key’s work. The most questionable 
doctrines of the English feminists would be already abandoned by 
themselves if either the wisest among them, or their opponents, were 
able to cite the evidence of this great Swedish feminist, who is cer- 
tainly at this moment the most powerful and the wisest living pro- 

*G. P. Putnam’s Sons: London and New York, 1909. 
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tagonist of her sex. From a single chapter of the book, to which it 
may be hoped that the reader will refer, there may be quoted a few 
sentences which will suffice to indicate the reasons why Ellen Key 
dissociated herself some ten years ago from the general feminist 
movement, and will also serve as an introduction from the practical 
and instinctive point of view to the scientific argument regarding the 
nature and purpose of womanhood. Hear Ellen Key :— 


“ Doing away with an unjust paragraph in a law which concerns 
woman, turning a hundred women into a field of work where only ten 
were occupied before, giving one woman work where formerly not one 
was employed—these are the mile-stones in the line of progress of the 
woman’s rights movement. It is a line pursued without consideration 
of feminine capacities, nature and environment. 

“‘'The exclamation of a woman’s rights champion when another 
woman had become a butcher, ‘Go thou and do likewise,’ and an 
American young lady working as an executioner, are, in this connec- 
tion, characteristic phenomena. 

“In our programme of civilization, we must start out with the 
conviction that motherhood is something essential to the nature of 
woman, and the way in which she carries out this profession is of value 
for society. On this basis we must alter the conditions which more 
and more are robbing woman of the happiness of motherhood and are 
robbing children of the care of a mother. 

* T am in favor of real freedom for woman; that is, I wish her to 
follow her own nature, whether she be an exceptional or an ordinary 
woman . . . I recognize fully the right of the feminine individual to 
go her own way, to choose her own fortune or misfortune. I have 
always spoken of women collectively and of society collectively. 

“From this general, not from the individual, standpoint, I am 
trying to convince women that vengeance is being exacted on the 
individual, on the race, when woman gradually destroys the deepest 
vital source of her physical and psychical being, the power of mother- 
hood. 

“ But present-day woman is not adapted to motherhood; she will 
only be fitted for it when she has trained herself for motherhood and 
man is trained for fatherhood. Then man and woman can begin to- 
gether to bring up the new generation out of which some day society 
will be formed. In it the completed man—the superman—will be 
bathed in that sunshine whose distant rays but color the horizon of 
to-day.” 





SOCIALISTIC TENDENCIES IN ENGLAND 
GEORGE BOURNE 


Weex by week the rumor increases that Socialism is making 
wonderful advances in England. Everyone is ready to affirm it; 
you can hardly look at a newspaper without coming upon some allu- 
sion to it; from America and the Continent the news of it begins to 
travel back: the tale is so persistent; nay, is gaining so much the 
complexion of a commonplace, as to leave no room for doubt that 
something strange must be going on in England to account for it; 
and yet, when one looks around for the circumstances which would 
justify such a general persuasion, at first sight it is puzzling to 
make out precisely what they are. 

A great deal of the talk—and that, too, the most convinced in 
its tone—will not stand a moment’s examination. To take a recent 
example: no sooner had the news arrived that a republic had been 
set up in Portugal, than it began to be said in England that that 
change was the work of Socialists and that England’s turn would 
come next, by reason of the spread of Socialism in England. The 
people who expressed this belief probably had no real opinion on the 
matter; with the examples of France and America before them, they 
still had failed to perceive that republics might have nothing to do 
with Socialism; they had simply hit upon a remark to make which 
sounded apposite to the occasion. Yet this is a fair specimen of 
half the talk that goes on; and it is clear that, in so far as the rumor 
about the advance of Socialism is spread by empty phrasing like 
this, there is next to nothing in it. The same may be said of pro- 
nouncements like that of Lord Rosebery, some twelve months ago. 
If one may believe the reports of his speech, his lordship permitted 
himself to say that Socialism in England was threatening to destroy 
capital, ruin “ the home ”; corrupt the morality of the nation, over- 
turn its religion. I have not the report of the speech by me to give 
its exact words; but though I miss their eloquence, that was what I 
understood them to mean. At about the same time much the same 
opinion was expressed by a learned professor at Cambridge Univer- 
sity—the bearer, he, of a world-famous name; so that the talk does 
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not lack august support. One must suppose, however, that these 
high personages are too uplifted above ordinary life and opinion 
to know anything about it, or they would never say that the English 
are in danger of committing themselves to such uncomfortable 
courses. The prophecy of impending anarchy is too ridiculous to 
be received. Ignorance and panic are the parents of it, or igno- 
rance and political infatuation. It reminds one of what an au- 
thropologist—Mr. Andrew Lang, I think—once wrote about the 
primitive savage. With a sharpened flint and a block of wood, it 
was affirmed, any savage might carve out an idol which would 
frighten him into fits when it was finished. So with this alarmist 
tale about a Socialism which is to destroy religion and break up the 
home: those who spread it are the victims of a terror which their 
own darkened fancies have conjured up. 

But, apart from such disordered and irresponsible prophesying, 
the evidence is still extremely questionable. It appears that the 
name “ Socialism” is habitually given to projects which, albeit of 
a reforming character, are not regarded by their promoters as any- 
thing but Radicalism. And the difference is fundamental. For 
whereas your true Socialist condemns our existing system of com- 
petitive industry as unsound from top to bottom, and proposes to 
replace it with a collective system, your Radical on the contrary 
seeks to establish the existing system more securely, by remedying 
the defects which weaken it. He regards it as a building which has 
gone askew and needs wedging up; and although the wedges he 
would insert for that end are furiously denounced as the “ thin end 
of the wedge” of Socialism, it remains to be proved that they are 
that. At least the Radical is not of that opinion. His wedges 
have no very thick end. He hopes to go on in the present way, only 
more happily. Of all the Radicals in England who welcome with 
enthusiasm the new taxes on unused land, it may be doubted if one 
in five hundred would countenance the socialistic plan of dispossess- 
ing all land-owners of their property and giving it over to the state. 

And when one turns to the ranks of avowed Socialists, to dis- 
cover who they are and where they are to be found, one comes upon 
a fact which, if it were appreciated, must decidedly weaken the force 
of the public rumor, It is quite true that several Members of Parlia- 
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ment acknowledge themselves Socialists; true too—and for the mo- 
ment this looks more like the real thing—that the greater Labor 
organizations have professed a sort of academic adhesion to the So- 
cialist doctrine. This should be conclusive, so far as Labor goes. 
Yet, very oddly, it is not conclusive. For the present Labor plat- 
form, when closely scrutinized, proves to be based upon a very un- 
socialistic acceptance of private ownership in capital and land, and 
of the existing industrial organization. Hardly even on the “ thin 
end of the wedge” theory, for instance, can the agitation for an 
eight hours’ day be understood as an attempt to deprive capitalists 
of their property; hardly can the use of “ conciliation boards ” be 
regarded as a step toward taking the organization of industry out 
of private hands altogether and committing it to state control. 
These are no devices of Socialism: they are Radical measures for 
making the present arrangements run more smoothly. On this very 
point unbending Socialists—to judge by the offensive terms in which 
their organs refer to the Labor Leaders—are very sore. They feel 
that their name has been stolen; for if the great trades have nomi- 
nally gone over to Socialism, in practice they have rather captured 
the Socialist sign-board and put it up over a Radical shop-window. 
No doubt many individual members of the Trades Unions are Social- 
ists in theory; but that is a different thing. Many middle-class 
people too are Socialists. If all who truly accept the theory of 
Socialism could be counted up, the number would run into thousands. 
Yet what are thousands, in a population of forty millions? If num- 
bers are to be considered, England looks as much like going over to 
the Salvation Army as to Socialism. 


I 


But if the rumor is not justified by facts, so far as genuine So- 
cialism is concerned, it is not therefore to be dismissed as unworthy 
of attention. The truth is that the prevailing talk, ill-informed or 
alarmist though it may be, is a distorted and grotesque reflection 
of a movement in the under-currents of popular feeling, which is 
probably as momentous as any that has occurred in England’s his- 
tory. Something, certainly, is spreading very vigorously; some- 
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thing well deserving to be investigated, whether it be called Sotial- 
ism or by any other name. 

To come to the point: that which is giving rise to all the talk 
is a growth of ideas—ideas whose outcome it is as impossible to 
foresee as it is impossible to doubt that it will be far-reaching. 
These ideas differ from the. theory of Socialism in much the same 
way as a holiday-maker’s first dreams of travel differ from one of 
Messrs. Cook’s Tourist Programmes. The tourist programme is a 
definite and ready-made idea of something that might be carried 
out; a published idea; an idea which has done growing and now 
waits to be accepted. Anybody may be acquainted with its main out- 
lines; an earl or a professor of science might add it to their other 
stock of information and take no harm at all. And so with the idea 
of Socialism. It is a programme of certain economic arrangements, 
the details of which no doubt may be varied slightly or elaborated 
more fully, but the essential features of which can no longer “ grow ” 
and can only be approved or disapproved. Like a boat on the sea- 
beach, separated from the ideas which gave it birth and shaped it, 
there it lies—a finished product of invention for anybody to ex- 
amine; for anybody to use too, if he will; but wanting in force or 
initiative of its own. 

In strongest possible contrast, the truly growing ideas, full of 
force, and in fact providing the impulse of the new movements of 
England’s life, are no more definite and not much more theoretical 
than a would-be holiday-maker’s dreams of travel. Instead of being 
powerless, they may rather be said to be power itself—power to 
recognize new aspects in old things. Such ideas are they as those 
by which a doctor appreciates the obscure symptoms of disease, or a 
musician the harmonies unnoticed by other people, or a sailor the 
significance of the clouds. For better illustration, say that they are 
like those conceptions which nowadays sway the English in their at- 
titude toward the old “half-timbered” buildings of the Eliza- 
bethan period. Where the Mid-Victorians saw in those places little 
save unprofitable inconvenience deserving to be pulled down, some- 
thing even worse than inconvenience is discovered by the modern idea 
of the hygienic importance of light and air; but on the other hand, 
ideas of picturesqueness in shape and color, and of the lovable sen- 
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timent belonging to things associated with so many generations of 
English life, discover precious values in overhanging wall and 
crooked gable and steep roof, and induce the owners to preserve what 
their forefathers would have destroyed without a qualm. An ex- 
ample perhaps even better still may be found in the modern attitude 
with regard to the treatment of animals. It is not on theory that 
people are apt to sicken now at sight of an ill-used horse or a tor- 
mented bullock ; but because of an idea which recognizes, in the sen- 
sitive bodies of animals, an attribute transcending their utility; a 
something which at all costs should be inviolate; a sort of sacred- 
ness, of which men of an earlier period had, literally, “ no idea.” 
And the growth of so-called Socialism in England proceeds out 
of ideas of just this quality—powers of recognition very new and 
unfamiliar and ill-defined, but yet strong, as we see, even in this 
rudimentary state. They are rooted in taste and feeling; conscience 
is concerned to cherish them, because they discern for it what is beau- 
tiful, or sacred, or happy, or just, or stately. New members, they 
are, of an old and illustrious family. For the ideas of honor, and 
of “ playing the game”; and those of patriotism; and the Scottish 
and Irish and Welsh ideas which recognize the splendor of nation- 
ality ; belong to the same stock, as indeed does the American idea of 
“The Union,” or the German one of “ The Fatherland.” But in 
these new ones the English have struck out lines of recognition which, 
it is true, their poets—Wordsworth, Blake, Byron—were following 
a century ago, but which it has taken almost the succeeding century 
to popularize. Amongst the things previously but little noticed, 
which begin to be understood now, the paramount importance of 
obscure and lowly people may be mentioned, and the greatness of 
the qualities they exhibit, and the rich possibilities of development 
in them, if they had a proper chance to develop. The value of physi- 
cal health as a national asset is another subject of recognition, 
while yet others have to do with the orderliness, cleanliness, comeli- 
ness even, of streets and of homes. The old idea of national pros- 
perity is as it were filling out in details: where earlier generations 
were keen enough to value the place of England amongst the Powers, 
the present generation has ideas touching the place of the English in 
England. And then, entwining in closest growth with all this, are 
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ideas—more theoretical perhaps, or perhaps more imaginative—as 
to what people ought to live for, and what benefits ought in common 
fairness to reward the endless labor of the wage-earning classes. 
Should there not be found somehow, should there not be conceived 
and realized, a happiness to make industry worth while? Ought not 
men and women to have leisure to live? And ought not the riches 
of art, and the refreshment of games, and the delight of gardens 
and pleasant places, to be available so that leisure may be enjoyed? 
One sees the seeds of some such ideas germinating everywhere; and 
even of ideas picturing conditions in which labor itself would be as 
pleasant as leisure. Truly, new ideas are not lacking in England. It 
would be easy to instance others; but I have said enough to show 
that the stir of approaching change is caused by no programme or 
ready-made doctrine, but by idea-powers which multitudes of Eng- 
lish men and women are exercising almost spontaneously, as they 


go about their daily affairs. 


iil 


But now note the inevitable result of this activity. All up and 
down England the life of the people is coming under review; the 
relations between the classes are being re-examined, and the effects of 
old laws and customs. And most of all the nation is focusing its 
attention upon Poverty, looking into the varied manifestations of 
it, searching out its causes, and generally testing it by the new ideas 
of what is fit for the sacred life in human bodies and fit for the Eng- 
lish as a people. No observant person who has lived in Engiand 
during the last ten years can have failed to notice the great awaken- 
ing of the national conscience in this direction. It is as though 
poverty had just been discovered; as though it were a new thing in 
the country. But what is really new is the play of luminous ideas 
over it. A generation ago—scarcely more than that—the majority 
of the English regarded it very much as they regarded the ill-treat- 
ment of animals, recognizing its existence but not its shame. That 
apathy, however, is past. Seeing it in the increasing light of their 
new ideas, people are daily more shocked at the aspects of poverty, 
where slums reek with it and where work-houses try in vain to cover 
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it up. With growing displeasure they view the scandals that attend 
it—the unemployment, the sweating; and the abominable diseases 
which it fosters, and the crimes and vices into which it drives men 
and women who have no other solace, or no other means of livelihood. 
In fine, poverty, we may say, is being dragged out from its old haunts 
to come up for trial, and to receive judgment too; for on every charge 
preferred against it, it is found guilty. 


IV 


Of course this is not all. It is only the beginning of a further 
growth of ideas, which are the outward and visible sign of the inward 
spiritual grace of the others. Here the new movement pushes up 
into the daylight and becomes public. But just as the blade and 
ears of the growing wheat differ from its roots, so these upper idea- 
growths differ from those we have considered hitherto. Those were 
vague ideas connected with taste and feelings; dreamy, “ Utopian.” 
These, on the contrary, are “ practical” ideas of definite action to 
be taken, definite things to be done. Without stopping to investi- 
gate poverty thoroughly, ardent spirits everywhere are formulat- 
ing plans or programme-ideas for dealing with it piece-meal. The 
fact that Socialists look upon their efforts with contempt, as of ex- 
perts watching amateurs, disturbs them not at all. They care noth- 
ing about Socialism; they are impatient to be at work; and the 
vast diversity of the projects which are taken up is proof of the 
spontaneity of the movement. It is endemic, not epidemic. It is 
springing up everywhere. There is no concerted plan of attack 
upon poverty as a whole; the attacking parties have hardly realized 
that poverty as a whole is the true enemy; but each directs its at- 
tention upon some detailed scandal without regard to what others 
may be doing elsewhere. In one detail, indeed—that which had to 
do with impoverished age—a programme has not only been devised 
but carried into practice; and the Old Age Pensions Act, costing 
some eight million pounds a year, proves what compulsive force is in 
these new ideas; for the English are not exactly burning to spend 
their money. As a rule, however, the projects have not got beyond 
the stage of discussion, or have not yet got far. Schemes for feed- 
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ing necessitous school-children, and for providing better dwelling- 
houses for the poorer workers, and for state-insurance against unem- 
ployment, are amongst the most conspicuous of them; but the new 
leaven may be seen working in hundreds of other directions. It in- 
spires alike the lowliest and the loftiest programmes; the most paro- 
chial, and the most far-reaching. The advocates of extreme meas- 
ures, such as that for the national endowment of motherhood, have 
no monopoly of the modern spirit; you may trace the stir of its 
energies just as well, amongst the supporters of Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, or of Prison Missions, or of societies for promoting a re- 
turn to the system of apprenticeship; and even in the self-sacrifice 
of those quiet people in many an English village, who give their 
evenings to the management of “ Institutes” or “ Boys’ Clubs,” 
because they cannot bear to stand by and do nothing while poverty 
ruins the youth of the village. Such activities, though not all 
equally well-considered and effective, are all symptomatic of the new 
English attitude toward poverty. The movement is a siege con- 
ducted on no plan, by assailants whose zeal is their only qualification 
for taking part in it. 


Vv 


Were it not for one reason, it would seem that none but scare- 
mongers could pretend to see “ Socialism” in such a medley of un- 
directed activity as this. It is true that, inasmuch as poverty is in- 
herent in the present economic system, some modification of that 
system must be expected to follow any movement against poverty. 
But Socialism does not propose to modify: it proposes to recast. 
Instead of demanding that those who control wealth should control 
it more patriotically so that there shall be less poverty, it would give 
the control of wealth into the hands of the state, so that there 
should be no poverty at all. That is how Socialism differs from 
the partial schemes now agitating the country. And when one con- 
siders how those schemes are supported by people who, for the most 
part, dislike the name of Socialism and have no intention of inquir- 
ing into its nature, it seems at first unjust that the name they dislike 
should be so freely bestowed upon their plans. 
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But it must be remembered that popular movements are very apt 
to gain a sort of independent momentum of their own. The ideas 
at the back of them, continuing to grow, continue to push them for- 
ward ; at the same time the resistance of the circumstances with which 
they come into contact forces them into special channels; and eventu- 
ally the movements exhibit “ tendencies ” which are not to be with- 
stood, even though they may be disapproved, by the people who 
originated them. Now, it is far from impossible that this will hap- 
pen in the present case. Diverse as are the “ programmes ” in hand, 
they almost all converge upon economic reform; and the farther 
they go, the likelier they are to merge into some more comprehen- 
sive programme. Resistance from without—I mean, the refusal of 
poverty to yield to unorganized attacks—can hardly fail to have 
this result. Meanwhile, amidst the “ inward spiritual” ideas which 
give force to the whole movement, a formidable one is coming to the 
front in the shape of a néw recognition—the recognition of respon- 
sibility. After answering, for centuries, “No,” to the question 
“ Am I my brother’s keeper? ” the English in great numbers are be- 
ginning to have an idea that the answer is “ Yes.” It is a change 
fraught with far consequences. From the uneasy feeling that one’s- 
self may be partly responsible for poverty, there is but a step or so 
to the recognition of national responsibility for it; and once a man 
is there he cannot easily escape hearing of the Socialist programme, 
awaiting his attention. And it is the suspicion of this tendency 
that is so disturbing to those whose ideas are backward in growth. 
Instinctively they dread the recognition of national or any. collect- 
ive responsibility. You may hear them repudiating it, roundly as- 
serting that poverty is the fault of the poor and the poor alone. 
Or you may note the formule invented as weapons to fight off the 
new conception. “ Parental responsibility,” for instance, is a phrase 
very useful for this purpose. Children in need of medical attend- 
ance must not be given it at the public cost, because that would 
weaken the sense of responsibility in their parents. So it is argued; 
and yet the same people who use the argument—namely, school man- 
agers and so on—are actually organizing private charity to supply 
funds for giving the very assistance which their own argument says 
should not be given. The inference is clear. Parental responsi- 
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bility has been thought of, because people fear the recognition of 
collective responsibility. They are shy of the collective principle. 
They do not see where it is to end; but at a guess they say “ Social- 
ism.” And little though they know of Socialism, and far though 
England seems from accepting that programme, it would be foolish 
to deny that the guess looked plausible. At any rate the tend- 
ency to recognize national responsibility for poverty, and conse- 
quently for the economic conditions which breed it, grows unceas- 
" ingly. 

At this point it should be noted that, upon the edges of this cen- 
tral movement, numerous groups of ideas are forming in regard 
to other and happier subjects than poverty, and are pointing toward 
a collective responsibility of municipalities rather than of the whole 
state. Nay, they point beyond responsibility, to the propriety of a 
collective seizing of opportunity. For in fact a considerable de- 
gree of municipal responsibility has long been acknowledged and 
approved. It is quite a familiar idea. Everybody understands that 
the disposal of sewage, the cleansing of streets, the battle with in- 
fectious disease, the policing of the criminal classes, and so on, are 
tasks for collective action; but the new ideas are going further. 
Would it not be proper, they suggest, for local authorities, with 
their great collective powers, to lay out public gardens, support 
municipal bands, keep up picture galleries, provide swimming baths? 
Throughout England ideas of this kind are gathering force; ideas 
constructive rather than remedial; ideas not of mitigating evil but of 
providing good; and these programmes, too, do not fail to rouse 
suspicion in those minds in which the Utopian or tasteful ideas are 
undeveloped. Wherever they are mooted, there are sure to be timor- 
ous people who cannot see the point, cannot recognize it, have “ no 
idea” of the good that is sought, but smell in it the danger which 
they call “ Socialism.” 

VI 


When the matter is viewed in this light, one illusion disappears ; 
that, namely, which ascribes the growth to the present Liberal gov- 
ernment. That it has become much more apparent since the return 
of the Liberals to office is quite true; but to imagine that they could 
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create in men’s minds all this growth of idea-power is to attribute to 
them an influence which no government possesses. If the Liberal 
government has given a more practical turn to ideas which had long 
been waiting for the opportunity of becoming practical, that is as 
much as it must be blamed or praised for. The growth began 
earlier. The preceding period of Conservative inattention to social 
matters was in fact a period favorable to the germinating of ideas 
in much greater diversity than would have been possible, had each 
idea from the start been tempted to become practical. When there 
was so little prospect of doing anything at all, men could indulge 
themselves in rich dreams of what might be done, some day. They 
had time to cultivate tastes—tastes for art and the sunshine of life; 
tastes for color and comeliness in human affairs. Under the Con- 
servative rule there were more dreamy philosophers and fewer prac- 
tical politicians than now; but the dreams they were dreaming were 
bound in the long run to make them dislike the actualities they saw; 
and now under the Liberal rule the dreamers are waking up to be- 
gin work. The opening for work, however, has been made only in 
“ Radical” directions; and the genuine Socialist programme ap- 
pears to be not greatly in demand. 

At the same time, it would be idle to pretend that it is so un- 
popular as it was, say, five years ago. Most curiously, the prin- 
cipal effect of the ignorant agitation against a fancied Socialism 
has been to break down one of the barriers which kept people from 
inquiring into the real thing. The name of Socialism has not lost 
all its terrors yet; but it has lost many of them, since it has been 
bandied about so recklessly, and applied so readily to all sorts of 
projects which large numbers of the English have at heart; and as 
a consequence the programme begins to receive attention in quarters 
where it could hardly have been mentioned with safety a little while 
ago. Not in a quarter of a century have avowed Socialists been able 
to do so much for their cause as the fatuity of their opponents has 
effected in five years. 

That fatuity indeed should be watched. It is a source of danger. 
The enemies of Socialism can do nothing either to check the grow- 
ing ideas of which I have been speaking, or to alter the Socialist 
programme; nor is it easy to see what they could do, to prevent the 
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new growth from entering into the programme and vitalizing it, if 
that should prove to be the tendency of the times. But they might, 
by an access of fatuity, stimulate into sudden growth a wholly dif- 
ferent crop of ideas—revolutionary, vindictive—which would fore- 
stall the other growth, and use Socialism for violent ends. In the 
industrial centres, where capital appears to be planning to crush 
organized labor and reduce the working population to political im- 
potence, such revolutionary ideas as these are particularly likely 
to spring up. And there stands the programme of Socialism, wait- 
ing to be used. Note that. It is common property. It is at any- 
body’s disposal; should the overburdened workers once be persuaded 
that all other avenues of well-being are closed to them, there is noth- 
ing to prevent them from trying this one as a last resource. If 
capital is foolish, such a situation may easily be produced; and if 
one considers how much foolishness on the side of capital is be- 
trayed in the ignorant talk of the day, one must admit it to be not 
quite impossible that some day England may wake up to find real 
Socialism on the move, driven by ideas not hopeful and kindly, but 
desperate and angry. It is of course questionable if such ideas 
could carry out the constructive part of Socialism; but its destruc- 
tive proposals they could unquestionably carry out to the bitter end. 


VII 


At present, however, in most parts of England revolutionary 
ideas are quiescent, and if there is any real movement toward Social- 
ism, it is a movement of merely Radical ideas. Will they ever get 
any great distance on the way? It is impossible to say; but pro- 
vided that their humane intention is understood, there is no great 
objection to regarding their advance as something more than a tend- 
ency. Call it, rather, the arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers of Social- 
ism, destined to make a “ New England”—at home. Foreshad- 
owed dimly in the “ programme-idea,” the real Socialist State stands 
unexplored, waiting for colonists—waiting for ameliorative ideas to 
come; the small achievements of Radicalism being but primitive set- 
tlements on its fringes. 

That, at least, is a point of view; and not one that should excite 
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alarm. For one notes that the little changes which have been ac- 
complished, whether they are Socialism or not, are on the whole ac- 
ceptable. Everybody for example is glad at heart, though some 
few still shake their heads, at the thought that the aged poor are 
getting state pensions. It is the programme of any change that dis- 
turbs people in England, and not the accomplished thing. Invaria- 
bly, while a project of collective action is under discussion, there 
are people ready to see in it the thin end of a wedge. The establish- 
ment of the police force had its detractors at the time; state edu- 
cation, because its programme is constantly developing, still has 
them. But as one after another the ameliorative projects become 
established facts the propriety of them is admitted by all save the 
very few. In general those who make the opposition are wanting 
in imaginative idea-power rather than in good-will; they fail to 
recognize the advantages of a scheme until it has been carried out. 
Then they approve it, and transfer their opposition to the next 
scheme. It is becoming a common thing in English towns for the 
District Council or municipality to buy land and make it into public 
gardens. And the same thing always happens; so long as the plan 
is under discussion there is opposition to it: it is “ Socialism.” But 
as soon as the gardens are laid out, there come public-spirited offers 
from the ranks of the opposition to put up drinking fountains and 
garden-seats. I have lately heard of another curious example of the 
same sort of thing. Notwithstanding the reluctance of the mem- 
bers of a certain school-authority, it has been decided to provide 
dinners at the school for the poorer scholars, below cost price, and 
to make up the difference out of the local rates. That proved to be 
the only decent thing to do. In other words, an idea of decency as 
to the nourishment of children has grown up in prudent brains and, 
Socialism or no Socialism, insists on having its way. For many 
other projects as yet disapproved a similar success may be antici- 
pated. The Individualist theory still holds its own in England; 
inspires still the outcry against “ Socialism”; but the Collectivist 
spirit grows, with the results that we see. The aged poor have pen- 
sions paid to them; starving children begin to be fed; little patches 
of garden beauty make their appearance in the dingy quarters of 
England’s old towns. 





WHISTLER AND VERITY 


HALDANE MACFALL 


Or a surety Art is for Art’s Sake; as an Ass is for an Ass’s Sake. 

But when a man shall tell you a door-scraper is for a door- 
scraper’s sake, be you sure, and he sure, what you mean by door- 
scraping. 

When a school arose, but a while ago, that had for its battle-cry 
Art for Art’s sake, it really meant that Art was for Craft’s sake—that 
the goal of Art lay solely in the beauty of its Craftsmanship. These 
sneered at the “ subject ” of a work of Art as being of little or no 
importance! The handling of the craftsmanship was to be the sole 
aim in a work of art— indeed, alone created it into a work of art. This 
blasphemy to art were as though one said that the Creator made the 
body of man as the supreme achievement—that man’s character and 
soul, his emotions, his passions and his yearnings, were of little or no 
account. They would have “the play of Hamlet without the Prince 
of Denmark.” In the shallows of their confusion, in the deeps of their 
ignorance, what they said was this: that if a master-hand paint a wall 
white, by his mastery of trick-of-thumb he creates Art! That if a man 
speak beautiful words signifying nothing, he creates the poetic! 
That if an exquisite harmony of blues and grays and greens and such- 
like be set upon a piece of canvas with such skill as to please the eye, 
and produce a sense of beauty, these thereby create a work of art! 
That nothing else signifies but the exquisite handling of a medium! 

The curse of the mere pursuit of Craftsmanship, in mistake for 
Art, lies like a blight upon artistic endeavor to-day, and has ever 
created the decay of Art. 

The concept has, perhaps, reached to its fullest danger in that 
Whistler, a superb artist, uttered it in the exquisite falsehood of his 
famous oration, the Fen O'clock. But the Whistler who employed the 
Art of painting of which he was a master, was a far different Whistler 
from the Whistler who employed the art of prose, of which he was 
only a craftsman, not an artist. Whistler, by the words of his mouth, 
would have us believe that it is the province of Art to say Nothing 
very Beautifully. His instincts and his practice, his genius, made 
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no such mistake. No man’s hand and brain ever gave his mouth the 
lie in more frank and splendid insolence than did his. When Whistler 
stepped out of his province, as a superb artist in color, into the realm 
of literature, he came into a kingdom in which his sense of artistry in 
color led him by instinct to astounding craftsmanship of words—he 
employed words as he would have employed color; and in the doing 
proved how absolutely the methods of the two arts are one. But he 
failed in that his instincts could not produce Art in letters, as surely as 
they were unable to produce anything but Art in painting. He gave 
to the world, clothed in exquisite raiment of words, modeled with con- 
summate craftsmanship, a book of Criticism of Art which is as sorry a 
Falsity as was ever written by a great artist on his art—a book that, 
were it not a falsity, would condemn his superb art out of his own 
mouth—a book that has destroyed the potential power to create art in 
more young painters of his following than any one of the many fatu- 
ous works written aforetime has wronged a great man’s disciples and 
turned them from the splendor of his ways. 

Whistler was a master of emotional statement in color. He gave 
himself wholly to the right instinct which impels an artist to utter the 
revelation of life in such terms as his skill of hand can best essay. In 
the presence of nature he took from her the mood of the thing seen, 
the emotion it aroused in his senses; and he set it down with so fine and 
subtle a craftsmanship in color that the harmonies of his paint arouse 
in us these same emotions. The mere dross of the paint and canvas 
falls from it ; and there is revealed to us that which is above paint and 
canvas—the mood of the thing seen, the hour of the day, the whole 
subtle significance of it all, wrought into perfect utterance by the skill 
of a master. And this wondrous miracle of the hand’s craft being so, 
we are tempted in our blindness of understanding to seek for it in the 
mere beauty of the clay of the body that held it—and we are dullard 
enough to raise the exquisite craftsmanship of the paint on the canvas 
to the exalted state of the emotion that it creates. And, if we be but 
brazen enough to bray, we cry out that the sensation is the Little—the 
clotted pigment, the flowing oil, the warp and woof of the canvas the 
Great! 

It were no mitigation of our humiliation to plead that Whistler 
himself, when he was talking, should have avowed falsities for his 
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creed which his conduct and practice were incapable of committing. 
Nay, was it not Whistler who gave us the most foolish definition of 
Art uttered by man’s mouth? He said that Art was the Science of the 
Beautiful—which were no mean definition of Craft; and had been no 
bad definition of Art but that Art is not a Science and is not Beauty. 
It is of the wisdom of the wiseacre who defined a Crab as a scarlet 
reptile that walks backwards—which were not so bad, were it a reptile, 
were it scarlet, and did it walk backwards! 


Nor is it the least significant of Whistler’s career that, whilst in 
following his instinct for artistic utterance in painting, he was inca- 
pable of a falsity; so, in attempting to utter himself in literature, he 
mastered and achieved complete and consummate skill in the crafts- 
manship of words but to betray the fact that he had no instinct to 
create Art in literature! He debauched the province of Art by essay- 
ing to misuse its craftsmanship to express ideas which he had not the 
skill to turn into terms of living Art. And so deep in falsity were the 
foundations of his literary utterance that he could but build a struc- 
ture of Falsities upon them. And it is not the least fantastic part of 
his defeat that the most precious passage in his literary craftsmanship 
should have contained flagrant falsities, petty conceit, and mean un- 
derstanding. Scan it for a moment :— 


“ And when the evening mist clothes the riverside with poetry, as 
with a veil, and the poor buildings lose themselves in the dim sky, and 
the tall chimneys become campanili, and the warehouses are palaces in 
the night, and the whole city hangs in the heavens, and fairy-land is 
before us—then the wayfarer hastens home; the working man and the 
cultured one, the wise man and the one of pleasure, cease to under- 
stand, as they have ceased to see; and Nature, who, for once, has sung 
in tune, sings her exquisite song to the artist alone, her son and her 
master—her son in that he loves her, her master in that he knows her.” 


Here is a man priding himself on his “ poetry,”’ wholly unsuspect- 
ing that poetry, like all other forms of Art, should not conceal but 
reveal—glorying in things not looking like what they are but like 
what they are not—as though a warehouse or a chimney should not 
have as noble a significance as a palace or campanile !—unable to real- 
ize the real romance, but seeking exultantly the rather the false idea— 
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and, not content with a bridge not looking like a bridge or what not, 
not content with a false impression, pouring his scorn upon others in 
that they do not see falsely with him! Of a mind so petty and a con- 
ceit so vast that he insolently accuses all but the artist of being unable 
to see the exquisite beauty of the vision of nature; incapable of realiz- 
ing that multitudes see it with as deep and reverent, with as subtle and 
exquisite eyes and senses as he, though they may not have been 
granted the great gifts to utter the thing seen! So set on exalting 
the artist that he denies him to be a wayfarer, a worker, cultured, wise, 
or capable of pleasure! Indeed, it would be difficult to count the 
swarming falsities, hiving like bees, in that short passage; difficult to 
discover a single phrase of unadulterated truth in it! The exquisite 
tricks of craftsmanship of it cover a raw sentimentality, mawkish as a 
seducer’s love-letters, vulgar as lard, contemptible and ill-seen. But 
of true Art, not a tittle. For true Art cannot lie. 

And as Whistler wrote of Art but to belittle it, so he belittled his 
manhood and betrayed smallness of soul in the pages of that paltry 
confession of his pettinesses in the affected volume of his Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies, wherein, essaying to bring his fellows into contempt, 


he betrays into what shallows he could stoop his great and astounding 
genius, even whilst he punished his contemptible revilers and sapped 
the pretention of the pompous. Think of a man publishing a whole 
volume to prove the cleverness of the paltriness of his soul! 


It was exactly in his confusing Art with Beauty, that Whistler fell 
short of the vastnesses. There are far greater, far more profound 
emotions than such as are aroused by mere beauty ; and it was just in 
these very majestic qualities, in the sense of the sublime and of the 
immensities, before which his exquisite and subtle genius stood mute. 
But at least one of the greater senses was given to him in abundance 
—the sense of mystery. His splendid instinct told him that sugges- 
tion was the soul of craftsmanship, and kept him from the blunder of 
mimicry. He never overstated the details of life. Out of the mystic 
twilight he caught the haunting sense of its half-revelations and its 
elusiveness; and was granted an exquisite emotional use of color to 
utter these subtleties ; and in the seeing he caught a glimpse of the hem 
of the garment of the Great Designer. 





THE PROBLEM OF DIVORCE 
RHETA CHILDE DORR 


Tue United States used to be described in Europe as “ The Land 
of the Dollar.” The term was applied half enviously and half con- 
temptuously. Just now the United States is known in Europe as 
“ The Land of Easy Divorce,” and the title carries with it small envy 
and very genuine contempt. They believe, over there, that American 
husbands and wives change their marital partners as easily and as 
lightly as they change partners at a dance. A prospect of improved 
social or financial standing, a fit of temper, a sentimental aberration, 
any kind of a whim—and off to the divorce courts. That is what 
they think about American marriages, in Europe. 

In the United States there exists a large public which heartily 
agrees with this opinion. A considerable class of people indorse the 
statement made some time ago, that “ Marriage, as an institution, 
hardly exists among us, any more than in the fifth century at Rome, 
when twenty wives in succession was not thought an extravagance.” 
Another group of Americans share with Cardinal Gibbons the opin- 
ion that “ The reckless facility with which divorce may be procured 
im every state in the Union, except South Carolina, is a blot on the 
name of the law in our land.” 

Not all of this large public believes with Cardinal Gibbons that 
divorce, in any circumstances, is a positive evil, and should never be 
tolerated at all. Few people outside the Catholic communion hold 
this extreme view. But most thoughtful Americans have an uneasy 
suspicion that far too many divorces are granted in the United States. 
They may not be as worried about it as Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
wrote a novel to demonstrate that American divorce laws indicate a 
state of social anarchy which is rapidly disintegrating the very foun- 
dations of the Republic. But they do suspect that the well-worn 
phrase, the “ divorce evil,” describes a condition of affairs gravely 
menacing to the home, and to society at large. 

Nobody has known exactly what to do about it. A few panaceas 
have been offered. A Christian bishop, a year or two ago, sent out 
the gentle suggestion that divorced persons should be socially ostra- 
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cized, denied all fellowship with the happily married. National con- 
ventions of churchmen have denounced divorce in the sternest possible 
terms. Nearly all the Christian bodies have agreed to prevent, as 
far as possible, the remarriage of divorced persons. National con- 
gresses of lawyers have been called to discuss uniform divorce laws as 
a check on divorce. Many states have made their marriage laws 
more rigid in the hope of preventing marriages likely to end in sepa- 
ration. 

None of these suggestions or experiments has made the slightest 
impression on the situation. The “ divorce evil” has continued to 
flourish and to expand until at the present time the fondest pair of 
lovers in the land face the fact that there is at least one chance in 
twelve that they will never celebrate their silver wedding. In some 
states the chance is one in siz. 

We are a nation disgraced in the eyes of the world as a people 
holding the marriage bond in contempt. Rational considerations, it 
would seem, should impel the Government to make frequent investiga- 
tions into the facts of marriage and divorce. But in all the history 
of the United States only two such investigations have been made. 
The first one, carried on in 1887 by the Department of Labor, under 
Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, was sadly barren of results. Cer- 
tain facts were disclosed in regard to divorce. The one fact that, 
in the twenty years between 1867 and 1887, a total of 328,716 mar- 
riages had been dissolved, seemed appalling enough. Still, nobody 
could tell precisely how appalled he ought to be, because of the pau- 
city of certain other related facts. In the period which produced 
those $28,716 divorces, how many marriages had taken place? The 
investigators reported that in most states this important fact could 
never be determined. Many states had no records of marriages, and 
in most of the others the records were so carelessly and incompletely 
kept as to be practically without worth. 

Some states required marriage licenses; others required none. 
Many states lacked compulsory requirements for returning and re- 
cording marriages. Others had the requirements, but attached no 
penalty to non-observance of the law. Thus in one county of a state 
the investigators found more licenses than marriages; in the next 
county they found more marriages than licenses. No state had very 
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much information about marriage. People just married and some 
of them, an unknown proportion of them, afterwards sought di- 
vorces. If there was any reason why this country should produce a 
divorce crop twice as large as any European country, that reason 
remained undiscovered. If there were any new social forces operat- 
ing on those $28,716 married and divorced pairs, those forces re- 
mained undisclosed. 

Yet there must be some explanation. We have no divorce sta- 
tistics back of 1867, but we know that previous to the Civil War di- 
vorce was rare. What began to happen in 1867? What has been 
happening ever since? We must find out before we can take a single 
step toward coping with our divorce problem. And let us agree to 
call it a problem, instead of an evil. Prejudgments are always un- 
fair and very frequently incorrect. 

The second federal examination into the facts concerning mar- 
riage and divorce, begun in 1906 under the direction of the Bureau 
of the Census, was completed this year. The report, recently issued 
in a large volume entitled Statistics of Marriage and Divorce, makes 
it possible, for the first time in our history, for us to sit down quietly, 
with at least some of the facts before us, to diagnose our marital un- 
rest. 

In this report fairly complete marriage returns are made. The 
states have progressed wonderfully in this regard since 1887. To- 
day every state in the Union, except South Carolina and New Jersey, 
requires marriage licenses. New Jersey requires a license in case 
one or both parties to the marriage are non-residents of the state. 
Every state, except South Carolina, now keeps records of marriages. 
South Carolina is the one state in the Union where no divorce is al- 
lowed. 

A taste for reading and analyzing statistics is rarely natural, nor 
is it very frequently even acquired. It is hardly possible that this 
latest volume of the census will have a large popular circulation. 
But the facts contained in its closely printed pages of tabulated 
figures are so interesting, so suggestive, so valuable, that they de- 
serve to be given the very widest publicity. FF very man and woman 
in the United States ought to know them, ought to think about them, 
talk about them, reform their social ideals if need be, readjust their 
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lives in accordance with them. Not otherwise are we ever going to 
solve our problem. 

The first fact to be noted is that, while our marriage rate has 
increased in the twenty years between 1887 and 1906, our divorce 
rate has increased even more briskly. According to the Census of 
1890, there was a married population in the United States of 22,447,- 
769, with an annual average of 33,197 divorces. ‘That is, there was 
one divorce to every 676 of married population. According to the 
Census of 1900, there was a married population of 27,770,101, with 
an annual divorce record of 55,502, or one divorce to every 500 of 
married population. Between 1887 and 1906 the record of divorces 
reaches the amazing total of 945,625. Nearly a million American 
marriages went to pieces in twenty years. That is, disruption over- 
took 47,281 marriages a year, 3,940 a month—more than 180 a day. 

No one section of the country produces a much larger divorce 
crop than another. Louisiana, with its large Catholic population, 
Mormon Utah and Unitarian Massachusetts furnish similar figures. 
Broadly speaking, the divorce rate rises as we cross the map west- 
ward, but, on the whole, the rate is fairly even throughout the 
country. The rate is slightly larger in cities than in the country, but 
divorce is by no means a city problem. 

It is astonishing to find that divorce laws, stringent or liberal, 
affect the rate very slightly. New Hampshire, Utah and South Da- 
kota show almost exactly the same proportion of divorces per popu- 
lation and per marriages. New York with its one cause for divorce 
and New Jersey with its half dozen causes show a rate nearly iden- 
tical. : 

This would appear to prove the charge, so often made, that most 
of our divorces are sought in states offering bargain counter decrees. 
But such is not the case. A small proportion of divorces, less than 
twenty per cent., are migratory. The great majority of unhappily 
mated apparently cannot afford to take long vacations in fashion- 
able divorce colonies. In fact they are not all rich people nor do a 
considerable number of them ornament the stage. For the most part, 
they are plain, middle-class people. They seek relief from their 
marital bonds among their neighbors, in their own towns. 

Another popular fiction—that Americans rush into marriage and 
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out again, impetuously and without reflection—is disproved by actual 
figures. We all know the class to whom marriage is a joke, those 
who get married in balloons, in store windows, or on the stage after 
the performance. The convivial pairs who wake up a “ marrying 
parson ” at two o’clock in the morning are also familiar, as is like- 
wise the anarchistic millionaire class, to whom the whim of the moment 
is the only law in the universe. This population, however conspicu- 
ous, is very small. The ordinary American marries in good faith 
and actually makes an effort to stay married. The statistics show 
that the average marriage ending in divorce endures from seven to 
ten years. The largest number of divorces are granted at the end 
of the fourth year of marriage, and the number does not decrease 
very much until the sixteenth year. Along about the twentieth to 
the twenty-fifth year the divorce rate takes a little spurt. After that 
it declines. Still, from 1887 to 1906, two hundred and eighty-seven 
marriages were found that collapsed after enduring for fifty years. 

Women, not men, are the more frequent movers in divorce pro- 
ceedings. Two-thirds of all the divorces granted in this country 
since 1887 were given to aggrieved wives. 

The largest contributing cause was desertion. More than one- 
third of all divorces granted to women, and nearly one-half of all di- 
vorces granted to men, were for desertion. At this point you get 
your first gleam of light on the problem of divorce. 

About two-thirds of all American divorces were granted for de- 
sertion. The marriage had actually been dissolved from one to three 
years before action was brought at all. In other words, most of 
our divorces were mere legal ratifications of something which had 
previously taken place. No statistics can determine how many of 
these desertions were cold blooded and cowardly abandonments, and 
how many of them were separations for cause, or by arrangement. 

But—very few divorces were contested. This would seem to 
indicate that both parties were weary of the bond, or at least, retained 
a very feeble interest in it. That the majority of those who do con- 
test suits are willing to be free is evident from the slight nature of 
the average contest made. 

Seldom does it appear that a change of marital partners is the 
object of the divorce. Divorced persons in the United States re- 
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marry not much more frequently than widowed persons. And this 
is rather remarkable since divorced persons are likely to be younger 
than widowed persons, presumably more attractive—in a word, more 
marriageable. One marriage, however, really seems to be enough 
for most of those whose romances end in a divorce court. 

Divorce is not a very profitable arrangement to the average 
American woman. Alimony is granted in only about thirteen per 
cent. of all cases; in more than eighty per cent. of suits brought by 
women, alimony is not even asked for. According to the census bul- 
letin, Statistics of Women at Work, more than half the divorced 
women in the United States are self-supporting. In a large number 
of cases they are supporting children. 

After this, you can hardly escape the suspicion that the great ma- 
jority of American divorces are separations by mutual consent. The 
events which led to that mutual consent are beyond the power of any 
census enumerator to determine. 

This knowledge does not make any simpler the solution of the 
divorce problem. If we found the chief contributing cause to be 
adultery, cruelty or intemperance, we might find something to do 
about it. But adultery, while furnishing a frequent cause for di- 
vorce of husbands against wives, is far down in the scale in suits of 
wives against husbands. After desertion, cruelty appears in women’s 
suits as the most frequent cause. Intemperance hardly appears at 
all. It is shown in five per cent. of women’s suits and only one per 
cent. in men’s. 

What is to be done with a nation of people that will not continue 
to wear marriage bonds after mutual love and respect between hus- 
band and wife is dead? What is the use of unifying divorce laws? 
What is the good of congresses of lawyers and clergymen? Why 
go to the trouble of forbidding religious marriage to divorced per- 
sons? Apparently, the Americans are a people that will not accept 
any marriage but a happy one. What can be done with such an ex- 
traordinary race? 

In the discussion of the divorce problem, we very seldom go be- 
yond the question of whether divorce itself is right or wrong. 
Churchmen usually confine their arguments to a passage from the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, wherein Christ is quoted as forbid- 
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ding husbands to divorce their wives. Whether or no wives were to be 
allowed to divorce their husbands is not stated. Some churchmen go 
back to the Garden of Eden and show that Adam possessed only one 
wife, and never got a divorce from her. Whether these arguments 
really bear on the subject, it is absolutely certain that they do not 
at all affect the problem as it exists to-day. 

The strongest argument brought against divorce is that it breaks 
up homes, and is therefore unsocial, and dangerous to the community. 
This argument seems weakened by the evidence that two-thirds of all 
divorces are granted for desertion. The home, in two-thirds of all 
instances, was already broken up. 

The truth is that behind every divorce there lies concealed a big, 
human story. Stranger than fiction, many of them are; some, sadder 
than death. Not one person who reads these lines but has personal 
knowledge of one or more of these stories. 

Nearly a third of all divorces granted to women have cruelty us 
the chief contributing cause. Now cruelty, it is known, is often the 
merest excuse, given to conceal the real cause for divorce. Physical 
brutality on the part of husbands is common enough, however, and 


many genuine cases are carried to the divorce courts. Read some 
actual evidence. A neighbor is testifying. 

“ When I got to the door she had stopped screaming. But after 
I got into the room he was still beating her over the head and body 
with a stick. She was insensible and covered with blood. He had 
torn most of the clothes off her, and I truly believe was trying to 
kill her.” 


** Who, besides yourself, was in the room? ” 

“ Annie, the oldest girl, and two of the boys. They were crying 
and screaming.” 

“ What happened next? ” 

“TI grasped him by the arms from behind—I’m pretty strong— 
and threw him away from her. Then more people came, and some 
one fetched the policeman.” 

This story is offered to those people who advocate separation but 
not divorce. ‘The man in the case had recently returned after a sepa- 
ration of two years, brought about on account of his dissolute habits. 


The wife thought herself free, but one day the husband turned up and 
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begged to be taken back, assuring her that he had fully reformed. 
A week later he was drinking and one night, after she had refused to 
give him money to buy more drink, he turned on her and beat her al- 
most to death. Was divorce in this case—a typical one—an evil, or 
was it a good? Was this home broken up because divorce thrust out 
of it a brutal husband and father? 

A prominent lawyer in New York, after eighteen years of mar- 
riage, more or less uncongenial, discovered that the mother of his 
three children had become addicted to drugs. When under their in- 
fluence her conduct was frequently disgraceful. The woman refused 
to go to a sanitarium for treatment and several times made scenes 
in public, accusing her husband of conspiracy against her freedom. 
After a year or two of this kind of martyrdom the husband obtained 
a divorce. During the trial, which was as sensational as the woman 
could make it, the eldest daughter, a sensitive girl of sixteen, broke 
down nervously and for months lingered on the brink of insanity. 
Was divorce in this case an evil, or was it a social duty? 

These are extreme cases, in which divorce seems to have been posi- 
tively necessary. We do not know how necessary or how unnecessary 
the average divorce is because the real facts are usually con- 
cealed. Sometimes the real facts are so extraordinary that 
no divorce laws cover them, and hence they are not brought forth, 
as in the case of a woman now well known in the literary world. 
This woman married, very soon after leaving college, a civil engineer 
whom she met while traveling in the West. He seemed a fine, manly 
chap, and the young woman married him with every prospect for a 
happy union. After her marriage she made a very disquieting dis- 
covery. ‘The man’s moral nature had in it a strange twist. He had 
not the slightest notion of truth or veracity. He was a congenital 
liar. He lied about everything, great and trivial. The camp cook 
sneered at him behind his back and his colleagues openly despised 
him. The young wife, who had accompanied her husband on a long 
surveying trip into the mountains, found herself in an intolerable po- 
sition. She must defend her husband, shield him, corroborate his 
fictions, become a liar herself for his sake, or she must quarrel with 
him. She struggled blindly with the situation until the expedition 
was at an end. Then she left her husband and began to earn her 
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living with her pen. He divorced her—for desertion. What should 
that woman have done? Borne children to a man without honor? 

After all the most serious aspect of this problem is not the indi- 
vidual happiness of the men and women involved. The real concern 
of the state is for the children of mismated couples. If divorce is bad 
for such children, if we could prove that it is bad, then we ought to 
forbid divorce altogether. 

A strong effort was made by the investigators for the recent 
census report, to determine the number of children who were affected 
by the 945,625 divorces obtained between 1887 and 1906, and also 
to determine just how they were affected. This was difficult because 
not all the records were complete in regard to children. In nearly 
twenty per cent. of recorded divorces no mention of children appears. 
About forty per cent. mention that there were no children, and some- 
thing over thirty-nine per cent. state that children were involved. 
The disposition of the children, being, as a rule, entirely outside the 
actual divorce proceedings, is frequently not made a matter of record. 
As a matter of usage, however, we know that the children are nearly 
always awarded the mother. Women, it will be remembered, obtain 
the divorces and are counted innocent parties in two-thirds of all di- 
vorce cases. If there is any significance in this, it must mean that 
American courts are convinced that association with drunken, delin- 
quent, or irresponsible fathers is not good for children. 

In Europe, be a father ever so dissolute, his paternal rights, so- 
called, are always recognized. He is commonly awarded all his sons 
after they have passed their seventh year. In this country, the rights 
of the children rather than of either parent, are protected. We are 
coming more and more to recognize that an essential right of all chil- 
dren is a healthy, clean and harmonious environment in which to grow 
to manhood and womanhood. 

We used to be keenly interested in the question of heredity, es- 
pecially in its bearings on crime, disease, and vagrancy. Some years 
ago eminent evolutionists made a remarkabble study* of the descend- 
ants of two men. One of these men was the great New England 
theologian, Jonathan Edwards; the other was a notorious drunkard 
and criminal, a man named Max Jukes. These studies, extending 

* Science of Penology, Bois. Putnam’s, 1901. 
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over one hundred and fifty years, show an astonishing persistence of 
family traits. ‘The Edwards descendants, almost without exception, 
were of a high and noble type. Hundreds of them received high 
honors as clergymen, educators, jurists, and statesmen, all were up- 
right and useful citizens. 

The record of the Jukes family is one of almost unbroken immor- 
ality and crime. Through six generations, its members were uni- 
formly criminals, drunkards, vagrants, degenerates and prostitutes. 
They intermarried, and came at length to form a sort of community 
by themselves, a thieves’ nest of poverty, vice, and crime. 

The records of these families have stood for years as evidence of 
hereditary transmission of family traits; but lately our faith in the 
transmission of physical, mental, and moral characteristics has been 
rudely shaken. Science has demonstrated that viciousness is not 
propagated through heredity, but is a product of environment and 
example. If a Jukes baby had been taken at birth and placed in an 
Edwards cradle, its chances for reaching high eminence in law, science, 
or statesmanship would have been limited only by the amount of brain 
matter it was born with. If an Edwards infant had been dropped 
into a Jukes cradle, the career of an unusually clever criminal would 
have been instantly inaugurated. There are exceptions to this law, 
but they are rare. 

We are beginning to realize that the only way to deal with vicious 
families is to break them up. The state often takes children away 
from immoral and brutal parents. The divorce court often takes 
immoral and brutal parents away from children, thus giving the chil- 
dren a chance to grow up in a favorable environment. 

No one can possibly doubt that every child is entitled to a home 
with two parents in it—two parents who love instead of hate each 
other. There is no case recorded of a home like that being broken 
up by divorce. 

What is the matter with Americans that they do not have more 
happy marriages? Why are marriages in Europe more successful 
than they are in this country? That is the real problem we have to 
solve. Divorce is no more an evil than headache is a disease. Both 
are symptoms. 

We assume that European marriages are more successful than 
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American marriages, because divorce is comparatively rare in Eu- 
rope. England, Scotland, and Wales had in 1900 a population about 
half as large as that of the United States. In that year, 748 di- 
vorces were granted in the United Kingdom, not including Ireland, 
where there occurred only one divorce. In 1900 our annual average 
of divorces was 55,502. 

Perhaps, if we examine into the reasons why only 743 divorces 
were granted in Great Britain in 1900, we may get some light on why 
we demanded and obtained 55,502. 

In Great Britain a man may divorce his wife for a single act of 
infidelity. A woman may divorce her husband for persistent infi- 
delity, provided that in addition he has brutally assaulted her—and 
she can bring witnesses to prove it; or if he has been guilty of un- 
natural crime—and she can prove it; or if he has wilfully deserted 
her for at least two years. 

Divorce on these conditions may be obtained in Great Britain, if 
the parties have money enough to go to London, where the only 
divorce court in the kingdom is held; if they can pay costs amounting 
usually. from $300 to $500; and, in case the suit is defended, if they 
can give security for the opposition’s costs. Pending the trial of a 
divorce suit, even when brought by a wife, the children of the mar- 
riage are placed in charge of the husband. Even after it is proved 
that a man has been unfaithful, brutal, or unspeakably evil enough 
to warrant giving his wife a divorce, the children may be awarded to 
him part of the time. 

This is a fair sample of the divorce laws of Europe. Everywhere, 
with the possible exception of Switzerland, the laws are notoriously 
in favor of the man and against the woman. There is hardly a coun- 
try in Europe which does not legalize the double standard of morals, 
hardly one where it is possible for a woman to remove her own prop- 
erty, her earnings, her children, or her person from the possession of 
a man, however unfit he may be to live with. In fact, it is impossible 
for the woman to protect herself unless she is possessed of great 
wealth and great influence, and the man’s offences are of a really scan- 
dalous nature. 

In the United States, except in Texas and North Carolina, the 
laws make no distinction whatever between the offences of a husband 
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and the offences of a wife. In the two states mentioned, adultery has 
to be aggravated by desertion before a woman can divorce her hus- 
band. This is a curious left-over from the European tradition. 
Everywhere else in America the laws are perfectly fair to women. 

Divorce is allowed in most states for the following reasons: Adul- 
tery, cruelty, desertion, conviction of felony, neglect to provide, or 
impotency. Any one of these means a gross breach of the marriage 
contract. Men and women are protected in all their other contracts. 
It appears to accord with American sense of justice that they ought 
also to be protected in the contract which most intimately concerns 
life and destiny. 

Nowhere in the United States is divorce so costly that only the 
rich can buy justice. Nowhere does divorce mean to a good mother 
the loss of her children. A comparison of the laws of Europe and 
the laws of the United States invites the question, on which side of 
the world is a loftier ideal of marriage shown? Where are the rights 
of women and children the better protected? 

The solution of our divorce problem lies in securing a better rela- 
tion between men and women in every department of life. It is an 
anomaly in this republic that there should be any distinctions on ac- 
count of sex. It is absurd that women should receive lower wages 
than men for equal work performed or equal service given. It is un- 
fair to deny women their share in public housekeeping. It is unjust 
to tax them and at the same time refuse them citizenship. 

American women are as well educated, as intelligent, as moral, as 
conscientious, and within their opportunities, as efficient as Ameri- 
can men. Once this is fully recognized; once the last vestige of sex 
prejudice and sex contempt vanishes from custom and from the statute 
books; once the same standard of morals is recognized in society as 
it is in the law; once it is made at least as easy for women as for men 
to earn an honorable living; once marriage on absolutely equal terms 
is made possible—no moral or physical advantage on the side of 
the husband, no parasitism allowed on the part of the wife: 

Then it will be perfectly safe to attach a divorce coupon to every 
marriage certificate, with permission for both parties to tear it off 
at will. 





THREE AMERICAN POETS * 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Turee volumes of new-born American poetry, published within a 
week or two of each other, just come into my hands, force upon me the 
reiteration of a protest and an affirmation, which I—and not I only— 
have made so often of late that it already seems a form of indignant 
platitude. Reviewing in this same magazine, a short time ago, The 
Younger Choir—a selection from the writings of one small group of 
younger American poets—and reviewing elsewhere Mr. Charles Han- 
son Towne’s notable Manhattan, I could not but exclaim upon the 
strange and unutterably stupid superstitition that poetry in America 
is dead, and that, generally speaking, “ there are no poets nowadays.” 

The three poets whom I propose to appreciate once more victori- 
ously remind one of the opacity of a public that asks, or pretends to 
ask, for poetry, yet cannot see it when it is there shining and singing, 
so to say, under its very nose, or, if it sees it, churlishly refuses to 
buy. “If there were dreams to sell . . . who then would buy!” 

There are dreams to sell to-day as of old, more dreams, perhaps, 
than ever; but Beddoes was right—where are the buyers? 

Yes! the fault is with the public—not with the poets. There are, 
perhaps, more good poets—I say good, not, of course, great—in the 
world at this moment than there have ever been before in its history, 
and America is entitled to a proud percentage of them. It would, 
indeed, be almost safe to say that there are more poets in the world 
to-day than there are readers, or at all events, buyers, of poetry; and 
that, under the conditions, poets manage to get published at all is a 
circumstance which shows the modern publisher in an unaccustomed 
light, as a quixotic lover of literature: for not one volume of poetry 
in a hundred can possibly pay its expenses, and even poets with well- 
established names, to whom important reviews devote columns of 
appreciation, know to their cost, or rather the cost of their publishers, 
that fame is more cry than wool, and that, unless a poet can contrive to 


* Flower o’ the Grass, by Ada Foster Murray (Mrs. H. M. Alden), Harper 
& Brothers; Poems, by Dorothy Landers Beall, Mitchell Kennerley; The Town 
Down the River, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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feed, clothe and house himself on his laurels, it is likely to go hard 
with him in a world, which, as Villon sang, will 


“. .. grind him to the dust with poverty, 
And build him statues when he comes to die.” 


The public only cares for poetry that has some national or moral or 
mawkishly sentimental theme—or, may be, makes some momentarily 
sensational appeal. The best in its great “ popular” poets it knows 
nothing of. It knows Tennyson by The Charge of the Light Brigade, 
and T'he May Queen, but probably never heard of The Lotus Eaters, 
or Lucretius. Similarly it knows Longfellow by his grotesque Excel- 
sior, and knows nothing of his 


“‘ Spanish sailors with bearded lips 
And the magic of the sea,”— 


all that finer gift of his which has been obscured for even true lovers of 
poetry by what one can only describe as his horrible popularity. 

The three poets who are the occasion of all this righteous indigna- 
tion have, I fear, little factitious popularity to hope for from the 
nates of their themes. They are just—poets. They have no special 

“ message,” nor are they “ prophets ” of anything in particular. One 
of them, indeed, Mr. Robinson, has been brought as nearly in touch 
with “the great heart of the public” as the appreciation of Mr. 
Roosevelt could bring him. How near that is I have no means of 
knowing. Mr. Roosevelt would seem to occupy the same position of 
general arbiter librorwm which Mr. Gladstone—sharing the honors 
with Queen Victoria—held in England. A word from Mr. Gladstone 
made the fame of Mrs. Humphry Ward, and, perhaps to his greater 
credit, it made the—Anglo-Saxon—fame of Marie Bashkirtseff. I 
hope, for Mr. Robinson’s sake, that Mr. Roosevelt’s fiat on literary 
matters has a like potency in America. But, unaided by some such re- 
verberating advocate, I fear that Mr. Robinson’s muse, alike with the 
muses of Miss Beall and Miss Murray, will not “ put money in” his 
“ purse,” or in that of his publishers—for the very good (and dis- 
couraging) reason that all three volumes are too good poetry to 
appeal to the bad taste and general ignorance of the so-called “ read- 
ing public ’—God-a-mercy ! 
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If this prognostication should prove unduly pessimistic, I shall 
thank their publishers for letting me know; for, indeed, it would be 
cheering news, faith for cloudy days, to hear that such good, even 
fine, and, in some instances, remarkable, poetry, had actually—sold. 

The theme of Miss Beall’s singing is stated with the characteristic 
dogmatism and naiveté of that surging youth which flowers and 
flashes on every page of a book which I venture to surmise is her first 
book of “Poems”—a wonderful first book. Some day, when, as again 
so divinely young, she says in her dedication to a friend, “ all my 
world shall read me,” she will probably call this book as Dante—or 
rather Rossetti for him—called his Vita Nuova— 


“the song 
Which first of all he made, when young.” 


But, to return to the theme of Miss Beall’s singing: 


“ Chopin was wise 
To write of loving. "Tis the only theme 
For life and inspiration!” 


(I don’t think, by the way, that there is a single love-song in Mr. 
Robinson’s volume!) 

Love! love! love! like the voice of some reiterative bird in a wood, 
that one word rings from end to end of Miss Beall’s volume. Too often, 
for some tastes perhaps grown a little middle-aged,—* and therefore, 
blest and wise,”—she substitutes the words “ desire ” and “ passion ” 
and comes at last to their natural literary destination—“ surrender.” 
These three words,—or rather the lush use of them—Miss Beall will, 
doubtless, outgrow, and leave to certain corybantic lady-novelists, 
who, for the time being at least, have destroyed their poetic value. 
Love! love! love! This is Miss Beall’s theme; love all the more voluble, 
naturally, because it is love, for the most part, famished and expectant, 
or fed and disillusioned. Three long “ confessional ” poems—Revela- 
tion, To Him that Knocketh, This Woman—and This Man,—two of 
them professedly dramatic,—develop and illustrate Miss Beall’s thesis. 
In Revelation, Miss Beall, after the mysterious manner of many young 
woman poets, writes as a man—writes the love-diary, so to say, of a 
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man who loves a woman in vain, and realizes that he has lost her by 
excess of . . . no! let me rather say by lack of idealistic reserve. 


“We who have found a certain rare, great love 
Must keep it sacred in a sacred place 
Of ideality! No passion’s wind 
Must rage among those silences!” 


So speaks Miss Beall in somewhat transparent masculine disguise. 

In This Woman—and This Man, we have the inverse situation— 
and the far truer and finer poem—of the woman whose love begins— 
as all fine love must—in the idealism of “ desire,” renouncing the 
flesh, like some youthful anchorite, next “ surrendering ” to it in the 
form of some highly transfigured unworthy masculine object of devo- 
tion, next face-down before the crucifix of outraged idealism, and ulti- 
mately reconciled to a sort of autumnal compromise between the 
dream and the fact of love. 


“ With the white dawn came peace. I saw my woe 
Futile and foolish. All my wickedness 
Of judgment where Eternity must judge. 
I turned to him and all the tenderness 
Of all my loving leaped into my eyes. 
‘My spirit is too hungry. Love, forgive!’ 
My heart flamed up to greet me and above 
The pure dawn touched us very sacredly!” 


In To Him that Knocketh—artistically the most promising thing - 
in Miss Beall’s book—we have, if one may use the expression, a stur- 
dier variant of Miss Beall’s chosen theme—the forbidden, or un- 
answered, cry of the cloistered or neglected maiden for love. 

Now, if Miss Beall’s subject-matter were all, I should hardly have 
taken up so much space with her name; for, to speak plainly, the bitter 
naked cry of the un-mated or ill-mated, or recently adolescent literary 
woman, is becoming an offence against literary decency. The world is 
weary of the sexual dreams and disillusionments of disappointed 
literary ladies. One sighs for the blush upon these emotional dis- 
closures with which, after a long and painful discussion between 
herself and the traditional reticence, eternally sacred, of her woman- 
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hood, Mrs. Browning took from a sequestered drawer certain “ Love- 
Sonnets from the Portuguese,” and placed them in the hands of 
Robert Browning. They had been written for him—for him only. 
Yet she blushed as she gave them to him—gave them at last after a 
struggle with herself, at which our modern ladies of the literary con- 
fessional must surely smile. For these ladies not only do not hide 
away their love-sonnets in sequestered drawers, but, on the contrary, 
they run out into the market-place with them and read them aloud 
without even a painted blush, to the wide and weary world. 

Mrs. Browning would surely never have unlocked that drawer if 
she could have realized what flood-gates of feminine emotionalism— 
to put it mildly—she thus let loose upon the long-suffering future. 

But I must not seem to confuse Miss Beall with her subject-matter, 
or those literary ladies aforesaid. Immediately to set such possible 
misapprehension right, let me quote: 


“ Her heart is great as all the universe 
For suffering and childhood! You should see 
How lovingly she touches the round heads 
Of the small parish children. Here, I thought, 
Is a sweet mother-nature, long frustrate 
Of its true loving. O my Lady, you 
Who would so gladly fold a rose-small form 
Into your eager arms, God fore-ordained 
That you should clasp the whole, weak, weary world 
Into a great embrace of sympathy! 
You are a little mother of us all, 
My gentle-fingered Lady, my dear love! 


I walked along beside her, marveling 
That such great love as mine were unexpressed.” 


This is from Revelation. Miss Beall, you will understand, is writ- 
ing asaman. Listen, with what magic she can speak as a woman—in 
This Woman—and This Man: 


“ To-night he comes. O little kindly star 
Hung quaintly at the window of my soul, 
Shine silverly! And tho’ my pain doth mar 
This chamber of my spirit, make me whole, 
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Cleanse me and fashion me! O infinite 
White light of beauty, glorify my night! 


To-night he comes and in that little word 

I do unroll the carpet of my dreams 

Before this arrogant and gracious lord 
Who has so stormed my spirit. O meseems, 
This is a world of tenderness! Afar, 

Ten thousand lovers worship thee, my star. 


I do so love him that my heart would pray 
Great pain for him, soul-tearing agony, 

That I might kiss his suffering away 

And blot his woe out with vast sympathy. 

Yet if he suffer, all my tenderness 

Doth bleed great drops of life-red bitterness! ” 


And, allow me, turning over her pages, to gather single lines and 
passages such as these: 


“ My letters followed her like silver gulls”— 
“ Whose touch is music, and whose coming, light ’— 
“ Furtive as fear in a wide wilderness ”"— 
“ the cry 
Vain, weak, insistent, wherewith finite minds 
Do storm the fortress of infinity ”— 
“ Happiness compassed in a single sound ”— 
“TI lic 
Among the gentle grasses. I can hear 
Them tug against the fetters of their roots” — 
. . « the slow penitent rain .. .” 
“ Peace, and a little foothold for my soul.” 


Such lines and passages are no exceptions in Miss Beall’s book, but so 
to speak, the very grass we tread on. She has, indeed, a remarkable 
fecundity of imagery, not mere fanciful imagery, but that powerful 
metaphorical imagery which comes of the large grasp and deep in- 
sight of the profounder poetic imagination. The obvious influence of 
George Meredith shows that her muse has been nourished on the great 
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masters, and been gifted to catch something of their large accent. It 
is impossible to read This Woman—and This Man, without realizing 
how much Modern Love has meant to Miss Beall’s poetic development. 
Indeed, the poem numbered “ xxii ” is almost a replica of the opening 
poem of Modern Love,as also that numbered “xxiii” no less clearly re- 
echoes another of the most characteristic dramatic moments of Mere- 
dith’s great poem. From a metrical point of view, it is interesting to 
note that Miss Beall’s favorite form is what one might call a sonnet 
in blank verse—a “ moment ” presented in fourteen unrhymed lines, 
and it says no little for her art that one is hardly conscious of the 
omission of the rhymes. 

Miss Ada Foster Murray, with whose haunting and distinguished 
verses we have been familiar, for some.time, in those magazines that 
still recognize distinction, is no sturm und drang singer such as Miss 
Beall, though she often strikes chords of deep emotion and even 
passion—but with her, to use her own fine phrase, it is the “ rich 
Indian summer of the heart.” For the most part, her mood is elegiac, 
or at least retrospective, but, at the same time, as her brilliant lighter 
verses particularly illustrate, she has learnt from life to wear her rue 
with a philosophic gaiety which gives her verse that peculiar piquancy 
which comes, for some natures, of the humanizing effects of experience. 
Indeed, she seems to have achieved that wisdom which consists in almost 
entirely forgetting one’s self; and her best poems are either imper- 
sonal pictures of nature—particularly nature in autumn—done with 
a rare combination of delicate precision and profound poignancy, or 
tender remembrances of young creatures to whom early has been given 
that sleep promised to those beloved of the gods. Take this perfect 
little elegy, quite classic in its simplicity: Her Dwelling Place— 


“ Amid the fairest things that grow 
My lady hath her dwelling-place; 
Where runnels flow, and frail buds blow 
As shy and pallid as her face. 


The wild, bright creatures of the wood 
About her fearless flit and spring; 

To light her dusky solitude 

Comes April’s earliest offering. 
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The calm Night from her urn of rest 
Pours downward an unbroken stream; 
All day upon her mother’s breast 

My lady lieth in a dream. 


Love could not chill her low, soft bed 
With any sad memorial stone; 

He put a red rose at her head— 

A flame as fragrant as his own.” 


And, again, what a delicately observed picture is this of Autwmn, 
with its frail exquisitely placed detail, and its subtle appropriateness 
of mood: 


“ The dandelions that made glad the spring 
Return to brighten autumn’s dimmer way; 
Queen Anne’s shrunk laces to their thin stems cling, 
Pale yellow butterflies about them stray. 


Above the spent flame of the goldenrod 

The smouldering embers of the sumac burn, 
And flakes of fire upon the ashen sod 

Mark where the leaves to native dust return. 


A tremulous light the smoky ether fills, 
As from a censer silver wreaths arise; 
Above the altar of the turquoise hills 
Ascend strange shapes in mists of sacrifice. 


Pile high the pyre, the flaming faggots bring, 
To one vast urn the shining dust consign! 

The gentle wraiths of summer-time and spring 
Shall hover near, involving powers benign. 


While ancient spirits hidden in the tree, 
Waiting the touch that breaks the silent spell, 
Guard even now the tender mystery 

Of leaf and bloom, spring’s folded miracle.” 


I haven’t space to quote from Miss Murray’s lighter verse, though 
such delightful things as A Manhattan Love-Song, and After the 
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Wedding, cannot fail to find a place eventually in some anthology of 
American vers de société. 

Mr. ‘Robinson, also, as I have hinted, has passed the period of his 
sturm und drang. He, too, has gone through the mill—in a man’s 
way ; and his book is not a book of love-songs. It is occupied almost 
exclusively with men who have gone through the mill also: Lincoln, 
Napoleon, Theodore Roosevelt (the particular god of his idolatry), 
and certain sad, cynical, good-hearted men, comrades in the misfor- 
tunes of existence, with whom he has been accustomed to foregather at 
“ Calverly’s ”— 


“ We go no more to Calverly’s, 
For there the lights are few and low; 
And who are there to see by them, 
Or what they see, we do not know.” 


Leffingwell, Clavering, and Lingard are the names of these friends 
—of whose individualities and fates Mr. Robinson gives us somewhat 
too cryptic glimpses—in a literary medium compounded of Browning 
and Mr. A. E. Housman—of The Shropshire Lad. I don’t mean that 


Mr. Robinson is a mere imitator of either of these two poets—for he 
has a very marked individuality of his own—he is a poet of steel and 
grit, refreshingly bracing after the too much honeycomb provided us 
by some of our younger poets ; but he has none the less been markedly 
influenced by Browning and Housman, and their influence has resulted 
in somewhat too stringent and tight-packed a style, in too many dark 
sayings and drastic abbreviations of his meaning. So far, he is a poet 
of vividly etched lines rather than of complete poems, flashes of in- 
sight, and lightning glimpses of character. His characterizations of 
Lincoln in The Master are particularly searching: 


“ Shrewd, hallowed, harassed, and among 
The mysteries that are untold, 
The face we see was never young 
Nor could it ever have been old. 


For he to whom we had applied 

Our shopman’s test of age and worth, 
Was elemental when he died, 

As he was ancient at his birth: 
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The saddest among kings of earth, 
Bowed with a galling crown, this man 
Met rancor with a cryptic mirth, 
Laconic—and Olympian.” 


“ Cryptic mirth” would be no bad description of a certain per- 
simmon humor which pervades Mr. Robinson’s volume, in such delight- 
ful characterizations as this of Miniver Cheevy: 


“‘ Miniver cursed the commonplace 
And eyed a khaki suit with loathing; 
He missed the medieval grace 
Of iron clothing. 


Miniver scorned the gold he sought, 

But sore annoyed was he without it; 
Miniver thought, and thought, and thought, 
And thought about it. 


Miniver Cheevy, born too late, 

Scratched his head and kept on thinking; 
Miniver coughed, and called it fate, 

And kept on drinking.” 


Or this tender vale for Clavering: 


“ He clung to phantoms and to friends, 
And never came to anything. 
He left a wreath on Cubit’s grave. 
I say no more for Clavering.” 


Perhaps what I have been trying to say of Mr. Robinson’s point of 
view is best expressed in this whimsical sketch of Shadrach O’Leary : 


“ O’Leary was a poet—for a while: 
He sang of many ladies frail and fair, 
The rolling glory of their golden hair, 
And emperors extinguished with a smile. 
They foiled his years with many an ancient wile, 
And if they limped, O’Leary didn’t care: 
He turned them loose and had them everywhere, 
Undoing saints and senates with their guile. 
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But this was not the end. A year ago 

I met him—and to meet was to admire: 
Forgotten were the ladies and the lyre, 

And the small, ink-fed Eros of his dream. 
By questioning I found a man to know— 

A failure spared, a Shadrach of the Gleam.” 


Whatever the value of Mr. Robinson’s muse, it is assuredly not 
that of a “ small, ink-fed Eros.” As I said before, there is not one 
love-poem in his volume, though he has a very beautiful dirge For a 
Dead Lady— 


“ The forehead and the little ears 
Have gone where Saturn keeps the years; 
The heart where roses could not live 
Has done with rising and with falling ”— 


and he has a charming poem to a baby. 





A PLATFORM FOR WOMEN 


REBECCA J. LOSE 


[As the woman’s suffrage movement is continuously conspicuous, 
a clear and concise statement of the principles involved, as they ap- 
pear to the advocates of the cause, seems desirable. The following 
“ Platform ” is not issued with the authority of any political organi- 
zation, but it should provide a reasonable basis for discussion.— 
Editor. ] 


Wuexreas; It is evident that the question of the right of women to full 

citizenship with men is regarded with: 
1. Indifference, 
2. Misapprehension, 
8. Hostility: and 

Wuenreas; We believe the said indifference, misapprehension and hos- 

tility to be due largely : 
1. To a lack of intelligent interest in the subject, 
2. To the inborn distrust of the race for things untried, 
8. To a disregard of the fact that the centre of gravity is 
changing in matters industrial and economic, 
4. To an antiquated and unscientific view of the origin and 
growth of the human race: and 

Wuenreas; We have become deeply impressed with the desirability of 
a more complete and dispassioned understanding of the question: 

Tuererore; Confiding in the ultimate intelligence, patriotism and 
discriminating justice of the race, we submit the following state- 
ment of our beliefs to the candid judgment of all men. 

First: That we hold the axiom of the American people, that govern- 
ments derive their just powers only from the consent of the 
governed, to be as true to-day as yesterday. 

Second: That, also to-day as yesterday, taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny. 

Third: That taxation must be regarded, not alone as the levying of 
stated sums upon stated values, but must be understood as includ- 
ing every act of legislation that affects life, every act that regu- 
lates values or opportunities ; and that it also includes penalties, 
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the penalties of ignorance and neglect and of wilfully wrong 
decisions. 

Fourth: That we hold the right of woman to full citizenship with 
man to lie in the fact that her share in the stake of government 
is the same as that of man, her risk the same, her life, liberty and 
happiness as valuable, not only to herself, but to the state. 

Fifth: That, whilst we realize that, as of old, prudence dictates that 
governments should not be changed for light or transient reasons, 
we submit that from this day forth, woman’s share in the stake 
of government must be considered ; that no legislation can here- 
after hold that fails to take her into account; that no question 
can ever again be decided permanently and rightfully that ex- 
cludes her from its consideration. 

Sixth: That we hold the law to have lagged already by reason of its 
failure to perceive and to estimate at its true value the economic 
and industrial changes of recent years, changes that have enor- 
mously affected the life, the condition and the capacity of women. 

Seventh: That, the old law of force having been outlived, we hold that 
no longer is the individual man in any sense the necessary protec- 
tor of the individual woman; that the law, the delegated fist of 
primeval days, must hereafter protect alike the man and the 
woman. 

Eighth: That we regard as extraneous the argument that women are 
rightfully excluded from a participation in the functions of 
government because of their inability to enforce their decisions, 
should the sexes, by any chance, be arrayed against each other ; 
holding that any line, arbitrarily dividing mankind, no matter 
upon what basis drawn, would find upon one side the stronger and 
upon the other side the weaker. 

Ninth: That we also regard as idle the demand that women pledge 
themselves to better conditions; that none can predicate the fu- 
ture; that men and women, being made of like clay, will probably 
for all time be actuated by like motives, and be subject to like 
inducements, one with another. ° 

Tenth: That no sentimental reason holds against the admission of 
women to the rights and privileges of citizenship; that the vari- 
ous arguments of this sort,—the doubled vote, the possible con- 
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fusion, the ignorance of women of the machinery of government, 
the added burden, etc., etc.,—are, all alike, to be disregarded as 
not touching the real question at any point. 

Eleventh: That, in conclusion, we re-affirm our belief in the absolute, 
inherent right of women to full and equal citizenship with men; 
said citizenship to carry with it the same privileges, and to be 
subject to the same conditions as are laid upon men under like 
circumstances, and to none other. 





EDGAR CHAMBLESS AND HIS RUNAWAY TOWN * 
GERALD STANLEY LEE 


Tue thing that came to me first when someone told me about 
Roadtown, was not any particular interest in the town itself, but a 
very great and immediate curiosity about the man who could have 
thought of it. I wondered how he came to. I thought how happy he 
must have been when, that first day, it all came over him. Owing, per- 
haps, to certain esthetic pre-judgments and partialities, his idea did 
not quite seem important to me at once, but it did seem important to 
me that there should be, tucked away on this planet somewhere, a man 
who was really living to-day in my own generation and whom I had 
not seen, who could think of such a thing. The idea itself, this par- 
ticular one, might or might not be important, but I could not but feel 
that any mind that could face a whole broadside of modern civilization 
so naively, so freshly and as if it had never been faced before, and that 
could conceive an idea offhand, with such boldness, with such a noble 
sweep of implications and inferences and with such a range of vision in 


it, and yet could conceive it at the same time with such quietness and 
thoroughness—must be an important mind. I decided that if that 
mind was still in New York the next time I went down, I would hunt it 
up in its little pigeonhole in the big city and get a look at it. 


Mr. Chambless called on me not long afterward and in an alcove 
in one of the New York clubs, with his long roll of Roadtown in his 
hand and with a fine self-forgetfulness and forgetfulness of me, and 
with his long legs and his long arms and his eager eyes all sweeping 
graciously about him, he sat and talked. 

Then a thing happened, which, as it turned out, proved to be the 
determining and conclusive factor in my attitude toward Mr. Cham- 
bless’s important mind. 

He bored me. 

But he bored me beautifully. 

There was not a single second while he was doing it when even in 


* A book about “ Roadtown,” by Edgar Chambless, is published by the author, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. $1.25 net, postpaid. 
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the utmost depths of my helplessness, as I watched his eyes and 
watched my mind struggling with his mind, my heart did not 
cry out within me, “ Go on, go on, old boy, I glory in you! I envy 
you. Iam proud of you and proud of being in the same world with 
you. May God’s name be praised!” In short, I am bound to record 
that the one thing I have to say with regard to Edgar Chambless’s 
boring me is that he emerged from it in my eyes a great man. 

If there is anybody else who will bore me in the same way that 
Edgar Chambless did that day, who will leave me at the end of it in the 
same attitude toward the world and toward my own work, so that I 
come home singing to do it, they will be welcome. If there is some 
other man who will bore me so that when I wake up in the night and 
think of this old world of ours lying out there in its vast blanket of 
darkness, I shall find myself thinking of him a minute, as I think of 
Chambless—thinking what a great world it is that such people are 
born in it, men who build the lives of the next generation—if there is 
anybody else who will bore me so that with this strange happiness I 
shall find myself thinking of them suddenly when I hear church bells 
ringing or see young children playing, I wish they would do it. 


One does not like, to-day, to call anyone a great man in so many 
words. It seems almost like hitting a man in the dark from behind to 
say to people that he isa great man. It makes him lonesome suddenly, 
and separates him helplessly from other people. And no really great 
man would like it. I would rather say that Edgar Chambless is a 
man who is working day and night in a great spirit on the fate of the 
world, . 

All the rest follows. When once you have caught a man’s spirit 
and when once after a long groping or thirsting you have found him, 
and when once you have drunk deep at his single-heartedness and have 
seen that here is a man who has packed his world into one big, sum- 
ming-up idea, an idea to which he is devoting his life and sacrificing 
himself and sacrificing everybody about him, there is not anything 
one can say or anything that all the world can do to keep that idea, 
in one form or another, from coming to pass. 


And now that Mr. Chambless has written and published his book 
about Roadtown, perhaps I need not say that Mr. Chambless’s book 
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does not bore me, and that it could not bore anybody. The most lov- 
able absent-mindedness in the world can be managed on paper. One 
can come to, any time, in a book, and go back and be sorry if one wants 
to, and cut it out. This is what Mr. Chambless has done. For that 
matter, what Mr. Chambless has to say about Roadtown, whether in 
conversation or in writing, is really and always has been, taken as a 
whole, absorbingly interesting. I have merely meant to intimate in 
making my main point about Mr. Chambless that my own interest in 
machinery, like some other people’s, is selective. Probably I like to 
take for granted now and then in thinking of machinery, or in being 
talked to about it, too many cogs and things. It does not need to be 
said that the bleak places or streaks of mechanics which might keep 
Mr. Chambless’s conversation, at least with me at times, like any other 
inventor’s, from being too monotonously interesting, are all left out 
in his book. 

I have wanted to say something about Mr. Chambless and his 
book, when it would be timely. But the subject is large and dazzling, 
and keeps coming back, and there will be no end to it, if I go further. 
There is one striking fact, however, I would like to mention with re- 
gard to Mr. Chambless’s appearance as an author. It is a fact which 
is going to make many people read his book, who might think they 
were merely going to glance at it. 

We have quite a few men who are writing books to-day, who seem, 
judging from their books, to have interesting minds. But what Mr. 
Chambless does in his book is to make his readers’ minds interesting. 
He is not merely being original. He makes other people original. He 
sets them to talking back. Before they know it, they set to work on 
his book themselves—they begin building Roadtowns of their own. 
And the more they get to work on their own Roadtowns, I am inclined 
to think, the more seriously they will take Mr. Chambless’s. He has 
not finished his idea. But he has made room in it for all the world to 
help. He has had a thought that it will take cities to think out, and 
great men and geniuses, architects, artists, inventors, and statesmen, 
and women and children—all grappling with civilization and with 
their own lives—will help on Edgar Chambless’s book. 

In the meantime he has made a tremendous start. 





THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 


H. G. WELLS 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH 
THE HOUSE IN WESTMINSTER 
Vv 


Pounce day came after a last hoarse and dingy crescendo. The 
excitement was not of the sort that makes one forget one is tired out. 
The waiting for the end of the count has left a long blank mark on 
my memory, and then everyone was shaking my hand and repeating: 
“ Nine hundred and seventy-six.” 

My success had been a foregone conclusion since the afternoon, 
but we all behaved as though we had not been anticipating this result 
for hours, as though any other figures but nine hundred and seventy- 
six would have meant something entirely different. ‘ Nine hundred 
and seventy-six!” said Margaret. “ They didn’t expect three hun- 
dred.” || #18 

“Nine hundred and seventy-six,” said a little short man with a 
paper. “It means a big turn over. Two dozen short of a thousand, 
you know.” 

A tremendous hullabaloo began outside, and a lot of fresh people 
came into the room. 

Isabel, flushed but not out of breath, Heaven knows where she had 
sprung from at that time of night! was running her hand down my 
sleeve almost caressingly, with the innocent bold affection of a girl. 
“Got you in!” she said. “ It’s been no end of a lark.” 

“ And now,” said I, “ I must go and be constructive.” © 

** Now you must go and be constructive,” she said. 

** You’ve got to live here,” she added. 

“ By Jove, yes,” I said. 

*‘T shall read all your speeches.” 

She hesitated. 

“I wish I was you,” she said, and said it as though it was not 
exactly the thing she was meaning to say. 

“They want you to speak,” said Margaret, with something un- 
said in her face. 

“You must come out with me,” I answered, putting my arm 
through hers, and felt someone urging me to the French windows that 
gave on the balcony. 
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“If you think—” she said, yielding gladly. 

The Mayor of Kinghamstead, a managing little man with no 

t belief in my oratorical powers, was sticking his face up to mine. 

“ It’s all over,” he said, “ and you’ve won. Say all the nice things 
you can and say them plainly.” 

I turned and handed Margaret out through the window and stood 
looking over the Market place, which was more than half filled with 
swaying people. The crowd set up a roar of approval at the sight 
of us, tempered by a little booing. Down in one corner of the square 
a fight was going on for a flag, a fight that even the prospect of a 
speech could not instantly check. “ Speech!” cried voices, “ speech!” 
and then a brief “ boo-o0-o0 ” that was drowned in a cascade of 
shouts and cheers. ‘The conflict round the flag culminated in the 
smashing of a pane of glass in the chemist’s window and instantly 
sank to peace. 

“Gentlemen voters of the Kinghamstead Division,” I began. 

“Votes for women!” yelled a voice, amidst laughter,—the first 
time I remember hearing that memorable war cry. 

“Three cheers for Mrs. Remington!” 

“Mrs. Remington asks me to thank you,” I said, amidst further 
uproar and reiterated cries of “ speech!” 

Then silence came with a startling swiftness. | 

Isabel was still in my mind, I suppose. “I shall go to West- 
minster,” I began. I sought for some compelling phrase and could 
not find one. “ To do my share,” I went on, “in building up a great 
and splendid civilization.” 

I paused, and there was a weak gust of cheering, and then a re- 
newal of booing. 

“ This election,” I said, “ has been the end and the beginning of 
much. New ideas are abroad—” 

** Chinese labor!” yelled a voice, and across the square swept a 
wildfire of hooting and bawling. 

It is one of the few occasions when I quite lost my hold on a 
speech. I glanced sideways and saw the mayor of Kinghamstead 
speaking behind his hand to Parvill. By a happy chance Parvill 
caught my eye. 

“ What do they want? ” I asked. 

“ Eh? ” 

“ What do they want? ” 

“Say something about general fairness—the other side,” 
prompted Parvill, flattered but a little surprised by my appeal. I 
pulled myself hastily into a more popular strain with a gross eulogy 
of my opponent’s good taste. 

“ Chinese labor!” cried the voice again. 
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“ You’ve given that notice to quit,” I answered. 

The Market Place roared delight, but whether that delight ex- 
pressed hostility to Chinamen or hostility to their practical enslave- 
ment no student of the General Election of 1906 has ever been able 
to determine. Certainly one of the most effective posters on our 
side displayed a hideous yellow face, just that and nothing more. 
There was not even a legend to it. How it impressed the electorate 
we did not know, but that it impressed the electorate profoundly 
there can be no disputing. 


VI 


Kinghamstead was one of the earliest constituencies fought, and 
we came back—it must have been Saturday—triumphant but very 
tired, to our house in Radnor Square. In the train we read the first 
intimations that the victory of our party was likely to be a sweep- 
ing one. 

Then came a period when one was going about receiving and giv- 
ing congratulations and watching the other men arrive, very like a 
boy who has returned to school with the first batch after the holi- 
days. The London world reeked with the general election; it had 
invaded the nurseries. All the children of one’s friends had got big 
maps of England cut up into squares to represent constituencies 
and were busy sticking gummed blue labels over the conquered red 
of Unionism that had hitherto submerged the country. And there 
were also orange labels, if I remember rightly, to represent the new 
Labor party, and green for the Irish. I engaged myself to speak 
at one or two London meetings, and lunched at the Reform, which 
was fairly tepid, and dined and spent one or two tumultuous even- 
ings at the National Liberal Club, which was in active eruption. The 
National Liberal became feverishly congested towards midnight as 
the results of the counting came dropping in. A big green-baize 
screen had been fixed up at one end of the large smoking-room with 
the names of the constituencies that were voting that day, and di- 
rectly the figures came to hand, up they went, amidst cheers that at 
last lost their energy through sheer repetition, whenever there was 
record of a Liberal gain. I don’t remember what happened when 
there was a Liberal loss; I don’t think that any were announced 
while I was there. 

How packed and noisy the place was, and what a reek of tobacco 
and whiskey fumes we made! Everybody was excited and talking, 
making waves of harsh confused sound that beat upon one’s ears, 
and every now and then hoarse voices would shout for someone to 
speak. Our little set was much in evidence. Both the Cramptons 
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were in, Lewis, Bunting Harblow. We gave brief addresses attuned 
to this excitement and the late hour, amidst much enthusiasm. 

“ Now we can do things!” I said amidst a rapture of applause. 
Men I did not know from Adam held up glasses and nodded to me in 
solemn fuddled approval as I came down past them into the crowd 
again. 

Men were betting whether the Unionists would lose more or less 
than two hundred seats. 

“IT wonder just what we shall do with it all,” I heard one sceptic 
speculating. . . . 

After these orgies I would get home very tired and excited, and 
find it difficult to get to sleep. I would lie and speculate about what 
it was we were going to do. One hadn’t anticipated quite such a 
tremendous accession to power for one’s party. Liberalism was swirl- 
ing in like a flood. 

I found the next few weeks very unsatisfactory and distressing. 
I don’t clearly remember what it was I had expected; I suppose the 
fuss and strain of the general election had built up a feeling that my 
return would in some way put power into my hands, and instead I 
found myself a mere undistinguished unit in a vast but rather vague 
majority. There were moments when I felt very distinctly that a 
majority could be too big a crowd altogether. I had all my work 
still before me, I had achieved nothing as yet but opportunity, and 
a very. crowded opportunity it was at that. Everyone about me was 
chatting parliament and appointments; one breathed distracting and 
irritating speculations as to what would be done and who would be 
asked to do it. I was chiefly impressed by what was unlikely to be 
done and by the absence of any general plan of legislation to hold 
us all together. I found the talk about parliamentary procedure 
and etiquette particularly trying. We dined with the elder Cramp- 
tons one evening, and old Sir Edward was lengthily sage about what 
the House liked, what it didn’t like, what made a good impression 
and what a bad one. “A man shouldn’t speak more than twice in 
his first session, and not at first on too contentious a topic,” said Sir 
Edward. “No. 

“Very much depends upon manner. The House hates a lecturer. 
There’s a sort of airy earnestness a 

He waved his cigar to eke out his words. 

Little peculiarities of costume count for a great deal. I could 
name one man who spent three years living down a pair of spatter- 
dashers. On the other hand—a thing like that—if it catches the 
eye of the Punch man, for example, may be your making.” 

He went off into a lengthy speculation of why the House had 
come to like an originally unpopular Irishman named Biggar. 
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The opening of Parliament gave me some peculiar moods. I 
began to feel more and more like a branded sheep. We were sworn 
in in batches, dozens and scores of fresh men, trying not to look too 
fresh under the inspection of policemen and messengers, all of us 
carrying new silk hats and wearing magisterial coats. It is one of 
my vivid memories from this period, the sudden outbreak of silk hats 
in the smoking-room of the National Liberal Club. At first I 
thought there must have been a funeral. Familiar faces, that one 
had grown to know under soft felt hats, under bowlers, under liberal- 
minded wide brims, and above artistic ties and tweed jackets, sud- 
denly met -one, staring with the stern gaze of self-consciousness, 
from under silk hats of incredible glossiness. There was a disposi- 
tion to wear the hat much too forward I thought, for a good par- 
liamentary style. 

There was much play with the hats all through; a tremendous 
competition to get in first and put hats on coveted seats. A memory 
hangs about me of the House in the early afternoon, an inhuman 
desolation inhabited almost entirely by silk hats. There were yards 
and yards of empty green benches with hats and hats and hats dis- 
tributed along them, resolute-looking top hats, lax top hats with a 
kind of shadowy grin under them, sensible top hats brim upward and 
one scandalous incontinent that had rolled from the front Opposition 
bench right to the middle of the floor. A headless hat is surely the 
most soulless thing in the world, far worse even than a skull. 

At last, in a leisurely muddled manner we got to the Address ; and 
I found myself packed in a dense elbowing crowd to the right of the 
Speaker’s chair; while the attenuated Opposition, nearly leaderless 
after the massacre, tilted its brim to its nose and sprawled at its ease 
amidst its empty benches. 

There was a tremendous hullabaloo about something, and I craned 
to see over the shoulder of the man in front. ‘“ Order, order, order!” 

“ What’s it about? ” I asked. 

The man in front of me was clearly no better informed, and then 
I gathered from a slightly contemptuous Scotchman beside me that 
it was Chris Robinson had walked between the honorable member in 
possession of the House and the Speaker. I caught a glimpse of him 
blushingly whispering about his misadventure to a colleague. He 
was just that same little figure I had once assisted to entertain at 
Cambridge, but gray-haired now, and still it seemed with the same 
knitted muffler he had discarded for a reckless half-hour while he 
talked to us in Hatherleigh’s rooms. 

It dawned upon me that I wasn’t particularly wanted in the 
House, and that I should get all I needed of the opening speeches 
next day from the Times. 
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I made my way out and was presently walking rather aimlessly 
through the outer lobby. 

I caught myself regarding the shadow that spread itself out be- 
fore me, multiplied itself in blue tints of various intensity, shuffled 
itself like a pack of cards under the many lights, the square shoul- 
ders, the silk hat, already worn with a parliamentary tilt backward; 
I found I was surveying this statesmanlike outline with a weak ap- 
proval. “ A member!” I felt the little cluster of people that were 
scattered about the lobby must be saying. 

“Good God!” I said in hot reaction, “ what am I doing here? ” 

It was one of those moments, infinitely trivial in themselves, that 
yet are cardinal in a man’s life. It came to me with extreme vivid- 
ness that it wasn’t so much that I had got hold of something as that 
something had got hold of me. I distinctly recall the rebound of my 
mind. Whatever happened in this Parliament, I at least would at- 
tempt something. “ By God!” I said, “I won’t be overwhelmed. I 
am here to do something, and do something I will!” 

But I felt that for the moment I could not remain in the 
House. 

I went out by myself with my thoughts into the night. It was 
a chilling night, and rare spots of rain were falling. I glanced 
over my shoulder at the lit windows of the Lords. I walked, I re- 
member, westward, and presently came to the Grosvenor Embank- 
ment and followed it, watching the glittering black rush of the river 
and the dark, dimly lit barges round which the water swirled. Across 
the river was the hunched sky-line of Doulton’s potteries, and a kiln 
flared redly. Dimly luminous trams were gliding amidst a dotted 
line of lamps, and two little trains crawled into Waterloo station. 
Mysterious black figures came by me and were suddenly changed to 
the commonplace at the touch of the nearer lamps. It was a big con- 
fused world, I felt, for a man to lay his hands upon. 

I remember I crossed Vauxhall Bridge and stood for a time watch- 
ing the huge black shapes in the darkness under the gasworks. A 
shoal of coal barges lay indistinctly on the darkly shining mud and 
water below, and a colossal crane was perpetually hauling up coal 
into mysterious blacknesses above, and dropping the empty clutch 
back to the barges. Just one or two minute black featureless figures 
of men toiled amidst these monster shapes. They did not seem to 
be controlling them, but only moving about among them. These gas 
works have a big chimney that belches a lurid flame into the night, 
a livid shivering bluish flame, shot with strange crimson streaks. . . . 

On the other side of Lambeth Bridge broad stairs go down to the 
lapping water of the river; the lower steps are luminous under the 
lamps, and one treads unwarned into thick soft Thames mud. They 
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seem to be purely architectural steps, they lead nowhere, they have 
an air of absolute indifference to mortal ends. 

Those shapes and large inhuman places—for all of mankind that 
one sees at night about Lambeth is minute and pitiful beside the in- 
dustrial monsters that snort and toil there—mix up inextricably with 
my memories of my first days as a legislator. Black figures drift 
by me, heavy vans clatter, a newspaper rough tears by on a motor 
bicycle, and presently, on the Albert Embankment, every seat has 
its one or two outcasts huddled together and slumbering. 

“ These things come, these things go,” a whispering voice urged 
upon me, “as once those vast unmeaning Saurians whose bones 
encumber museums came and went, rejoicing noisily in fruitless 
lives.” .-« 

Fruitless lives !—was that the truth of it all? .. . 

Later I stood within sight of the Houses of Parliament in front 
of the colonnades of St. Thomas’s hospital. I leant on the parapet 
close by a lamp-stand of twisted dolphins,—and I prayed! 

I remember the swirl of the tide upon the water, and how a string 
of barges presently came swinging and bumping round as high- 
water turned to ebb. That sudden change of position and my brief 
perplexity at it, sticks like a paper pin through the substance of my 
thoughts. It was then I was moved to prayer. I prayed that night 
that life might not be in vain, that in particular I might not live in 
vain. I prayed for strength and faith, that the monstrous blundering 
forces in life might not overwhelm me, might not beat me back to 
futility and a meaningless acquiescence in existent things. I knew 
myself for the weakling I was, I knew that nevertheless it was set 
for me to make such order as I could out of these disorders, and my 
task cowed me, gave me at the thought of it a sense of yielding 
feebleness. . . . 

“ Break me, O God,” I prayed at last, “disgrace me, torment 
me, destroy me as you will, but save me from self-complacency and 
little interests and little successes and the life that passes like the 
shadow of a dream.” 





Book the Third 


THE, HEART OF POLITICS 


CHAPTER THE FIRST 
Tue RiwpLe ror THE STATESMAN 
I 


I save been planning and replanning, writing and rewriting, 
this next portion of my book for many days. I perceive I must leave 
it raw edged and ill joined. In doing it I have learnt something 
of the impossibility of History. For all I have had to tell is the 
story of one man’s convictions and aims and how they reacted upon 
his life; and I find it too subtle and involved and intricate for the 
doing. I find it tax all my powers to convey even the main forms 
and forces in that development. It is like looking through moving 
media of changing hue and variable refraction at something vitally 
unstable. Broad theories and generalizations are mingled with per- 
sonal influences, with prevalent prejudices, and not only colored but 
altered by phases of hopefulness and moods of depression. The 
web is made up of the most diverse elements, beyond treatment mul- 
titudinous. . . . For a week or so I desisted altogether, and walked 
over the mountains and returned to sit through the warm soft morn- 
ings among the shaded rocks above this little perched-up house of 
ours, discussing my difficulties with Isabel, and I think on the whole 
complicating them further in the effort to simplify them to manage- 
able and stateable elements. 

Let me, nevertheless, attempt a rough preliminary analysis of 
this confused process. A main strand is quite easily traceable. 
This main strand is the story of my obvious life, my life as it must 
have looked to most of my acquaintances. It presents you with a 
young couple, bright, hopeful, and energetic, starting out under 
Altiora’s auspices to make a career. You figure us well dressed and 
active, running about in motor-cars, visiting in great people’s houses, 
dining amidst brilliant companies, going to the theatre, meeting in 
the lobby. Margaret wore hundreds of beautiful dresses. We 
must have had an air of succeeding meritoriously during that time. 

We did very continually and faithfully serve our joint career. 
I thought about it a great deal, and did and refrained from doing 
ten thousand things for the sake of it. I kept up a solicitude for it, 
as it were by inertia, long after things had happened and changes 
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occurred in me that rendered its completion impossible. Under cer- 
tain very artless pretences, we wanted steadfastly to make a hand- 
some position in the world, achieve respect, succeed. Enormous un- 
seen changes had been in progress for years in my mind and the 
realities of my life, before our general circle could have had any ink- 
ling of their existence, or suspected the appearances of our life. 
Then suddenly our proceedings began to be deflected, our outward 
unanimity visibly strained and marred by the insurgence of these 
so long-hidden developments. 

That career had its own hidden side, of course; but when I write 
of these unseen factors I do not mean that but something altogether 
broader. I do not mean the everyday pettinesses which gave the cyni- 
cal observer scope and told of a narrower, baser aspect of the fair 
but limited ambitions of my ostensible self. This “ sub-careerist ” 
element noted little things that affected the career, made me suspi- 
cious of the rivalry of so-and-so, propitiatory to so-and-so, whom, 
as a matter of fact, I didn’t respect or feel in the least sympathetic 
toward, guarded with that man, who for all his charm and interest 
wasn’t helpful, and a little touchy at the appearance of neglect from 
that. No; I mean something greater, and not something smaller, 
when I write of a hidden life. 

In the ostensible self who glowed under the approbation of Al- 
tiora Bailey, and was envied and discussed, praised and depreciated, 
in the House and in smoking-room gossip, you really have as much 
of a man as usually figures in a novel or an obituary notice. But 
I am tremendously impressed now in the retrospect by the realization 
of how little that frontage represented me, and just how little such 
frontages do represent the complexities of the intelligent contem- 
porary. Behind it, yet struggling to disorganize and alter it alto- 
gether, was a far more essential reality, a self less personal, less in- 
dividualized, and broader in its references. Its aims were never 
simply to get on; it had an altogether different system of demands 
and satisfactions. It was critical, curious, more than a little un- 
fecling—and relentlessly illuminating. 

It is just the existence and development of this more generalized 
self-behind-the-frontage that is making modern life so much more 
subtle and intricate to render and so much more hopeful in its rela- 
tions to the perplexities of the universe. I see this mental and 
spiritual hinterland vary enormously in the people about me, between 
a type which seems to keep, as people say, all its goods in the window, 
to others who, like myself, come to regard the ostensible existence 
more and more as a mere experimental feeder and agent for that 
greater personality behind. And this back-self has its history and 
phases, its crises and happy accidents and irrevocable conclusions, 
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more or less distinct from the adventures and achievements of the 
ostensible self. It meets persons and phrases, it assimilates the spirit 
of a book, it is startled into new realizations by some accident that 
seems altogether irrelevant to the general tenor of one’s life. Its 
increasing independence of the ostensible career makes it the organ of 
corrective criticism; it accumulates disturbing energy. Then it 
breaks our overt promises and repudiates our pledges, coming down 
at last like an overbearing mentor upon the small engagements of 
the pupil. 

In the life of the individual it takes the réle that the growth of 
philosophy, science, and creative literature may play in the develop- 
ment of mankind. 


I 


It is curious to recall how Britten helped to shatter that obvi- 
ous, lucidly explicable presentation of myself upon which I had em- 
barked with Margaret. He returned to revive a memory of 
adolescent dreams and a habit of adolescent frankness; he reached 
through my shallow frontage as no one else seemed capable of doing, 
and dragged that back-self into relation with it. 

I remember very distinctly a dinner and a subsequent walk with 
him which presents itself now as altogether typical of the quality of 
his influence. 

I had come upon him one day while lunching with Somers and 
Sutton at the Playwrights’ Club, and had asked him to dinner on 
the spur of the moment. He was oddly the same curly-headed, red- 
faced ventriloquist, and oddly different, rather seedy as well as un- 
tidy, and at first a little inclined to make comparisons with my sleek 
successfulness. But that disposition presently evaporated, and his 
talk was good and fresh and provocative. And something that had 
long been straining at its checks in my mind flapped over, and he 
and I found ourselves of one accord. 

Altiora wasn’t at this dinner. When she came matters were apt 
to become confusedly strenuous. There was always a slight and 
ineffectual struggle at the end on the part of Margaret to anticipate 
Altiora’s overpowering tendency to a rally and the establishment of 
some entirely unjustifiable conclusion by a coup-de-main. When, 
however, Altiora was absent, the quieter influence of the Cramptons 
prevailed; temperance and information for its own sake prevailed 
excessively over dinner and the play of thought. . . . Good Lord! 
what bores the Cramptons were! I wonder I endured them as I did. 
They had all of them the trick of lying in wait conversationally ; 
they had no sense of self-exposures, the gallant experiments in state- 
ment that are necessary for good conversation. They would watch 
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one talking with an expression exactly like peeping through bushes. 
Then they would, as it were, dash out, dissent succinctly, contradict 
some secondary fact, and back to cover. They gave one twilight 
nerves. Their wives were easier but still difficult at a stretch; they 
talked a good deal about children and servants, but with an air 
caught from Altiora of making observations upon sociological types. 
Lewis gossiped about the House in an entirely finite manner. He 
never raised a discussion ; nobody ever raised a discussion. He would 
ask what we thought of Evesham’s question that afternoon, and Ed- 
ward would say it was good, and Mrs. Willie, who had been behind 
the grille, would think it was very good, and then Willie, parting the 
branches, would say rather conclusively that he didn’t think it was 
very much good, and I would deny hearing the question in order to 
evade a profitless statement of views in that vacuum, and then we 
would cast about in our minds for some other topic of equal in- 
terest. ... 

On this occasion Altiora was absent, and to qualify our Young 
Liberal bleakness we had Mrs. Millingham, with her white hair and 
her fresh mind and complexion, and Esmeer. Willie Crampton was 
with us, but not his wife, who was having her third baby on principle; 
his brother Edward was present, and the Lewises, and of course the 
Bunting Harblows. There was also some other lady. I remember 
her as pale blue, but for the life of me I cannot remember her name. 

Quite early there was a little breeze between Edward Crampton 
and Esmeer, who had ventured an opinion about the partition of 
Poland. Edward was at work then upon the seventh volume of his 
monumental Life of Kosciusko, and a little impatient with views per- 
haps not altogether false but betraying a lamentable ignorance of 
accessible literature. At any rate, his correction of Esmeer was 
magisterial. After that there was a distinct and not altogether 
delightful pause, and then some one, it may have been the pale-blue 
lady, asked Mrs. Lewis whether her aunt Lady Carmixter had re- 
turned from her rest-and-sun-cure in Italy. That led to a rather 
anxiously sustained talk about regimen, and Willie told us how he 
had profited by the no-breakfast system. It had increased his power 
of work enormously. He could get through ten hours a day now 
without inconvenience. 

“What do you do? ” said Esmeer abruptly. 

“Oh! no end of work. There’s all the estate and looking after 
things.” 

“ But publicly? ” 

“TI asked three questions yesterday. And for one of them I had 
to consult nine books! ” 

We were drifting, I could see, toward Doctor Haig’s system of 
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dietary, and whether the exclusion or inclusion of fish and chicken 
were most conducive to high efficiency, when Britten, who had refused 
lemonade and claret and demanded Burgundy, broke out, and was 
discovered to be demanding in his throat just what we Young Liberals 
thought we were up to? 

“T want,” said Britten, repeating his challenge a little louder, 
“to hear just exactly what you think you are doing in Parliament? ” 

Lewis laughed nervously, and thought we were “ Seeking the 
Good of the Community.” 

“ How? ” 

“ Beneficent Legislation,” said Lewis. 

“ Beneficent in what direction? ” insisted Britten. “I want to 
know where you think you are going.” 

* Amelioration of Social Conditions,” said Lewis. 

“ That’s only a phrase! ” 

* You wouldn’t have me sketch bills at dinner? ” 

“‘T’d like you to indicate directions,” said Britten, and waited. 

“Upward and On,” said Lewis with conscious neatness, and 
turned to ask Mrs. Bunting Harblow about her little boy’s French. 

For a time talk frothed over Britten’s head, but the natural mis- 
chief in Mrs. Millingham had been stirred, and she was presently 
echoing his demand in lisping, quasi-confidential undertones. “ What 
are we Liberals doing?” Then Esmeer fell in with the revolutiona- 
ries. 

To begin with, I was a little shocked by this clamor for funda- 
mentals—and a little disconcerted. I had the experience that I sup- 
pose comes to every one at times of discovering oneself together 
with two different sets of people with whom one has maintained two 
different sets of attitudes. It had always been, I perceived, an in- 
stinctive suppression in our circle that we shouldn’t be more than 
vague about our political ideals. It had almost become part of my 
morality to respect this convention. It was understood we were all 
working hard, and keeping ourselves fit, tremendously fit, under Al- 
tiora’s inspiration, Pro Bono Publico. Bunting Harblow had his 
under-secretaryship, and Lewis was on the verge of the Cabinet, and 
these things we considered to be in the nature of confirmations. .. . 
It added to the discomfort of the situation that these plunging in- 
quiries were being made in the presence of our wives. 

The rebel section of our party forced the talk. 

Edward Crampton was presently declaring—I forget in what 
relation: “ The country is with us.” 

My long-controlled hatred of the Cramptons’ stereotyped phrases 
about the Country and the House got the better of me. I showed 
my cloven hoof to my friends for the first time. 
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** We don’t respect the Country as we used to do,” I said. “ We 
haven’t the same belief we used to have in the will of the people. It’s 
no good, Crampton, trying to keep that up. We Liberals know as 
a matter of fact—nowadays every one knows—that the monster that 
brought us into power has, among other deficiencies, no head. We've 
got to give it one—if possible with brains and a will. That lies in 
the future. For the present if the country is with us, it means merely 
that we happen to have hold of its tether.” 

Lewis was shocked. A “ mandate” from the Country was sacred 
to his system of pretences. 

Britten wasn’t subdued by his first rebuff ; presently he was at us 
again. There were several attempts to check his outbreak of inter- 
rogation; I remember the Cramptons asked questions about the wel- 
fare of various cousins of Lewis who were unknown to the rest of us, 
and Margaret tried to engage Britten in a sympathetic discussion 
of the Arts and Crafts exhibition. But Britten and Esmeer were 
persistent, Mrs. Millingham was mischievous, and in the end our ris- 
ing hopes of Young Liberalism took to their thickets for good, while 
we talked all over them of the prevalent vacuity of political inten- 
tions. Margaret was perplexed by me. It is only now I perceive 
just how perplexing I must have been. “Of course,” she said with 
that faint stress of apprehension in her eyes, “ one must have aims.” 
And, “ it isn’t always easy to put everything into phrases.” “ Don’t 
be long,” said Mrs. Edward Crampton to her husband as the wives 
trooped out. And afterwards when we went upstairs I had an inde- 
finable persuasion that the ladies had been criticising Britten’s share 
in our talk in an altogether unfavorable spirit. Mrs. Edward evi- 
dently thought him aggressive and impertinent, and Margaret with 
a quiet firmness that brooked no resistance took him at once into a 
corner and showed him Italian photographs by Coburn. We dis- 
persed early. 

I walked with Britten along the Chelsea back streets towards 
Battersea Bridge—he lodged on the south side. 

“ Mrs. Millingham’s a dear,” he began. 

“ She’s a dear.” 

“ T liked her demand for a hansom because a four-wheeler was too 
safe.” 

** She was worked up,” I said. ‘“‘ She’s a woman of faultless char- 
acter, but her instincts, as Altiora would say, are anarchistic—when 
she gives them a chance.” 

** So she takes it out in hansom cabs.” 

“ Hansom cabs.” 

“ She’s wise,” said Britten. . 

“T hope, Remington,” he went on after a pause, “I didn’t rag 
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your other guests too much. I’ve a sort of feeling at moments—— 
Remington, those chaps are so infernally not—not bloody. It’s 
part of a man’s duty sometimes at least to eat red beef and get drunk. 
How is he to understand government if he doesn’t? It scares me to 
think of your lot—by a sort of misapprehension—being in power. 
A kind of neuralgia in the head, by way of government. I don’t un- 
derstand where you come in. Those others—they’ve no lusts. 
Their ideal is anemia. You and I, we had at least a lust to take hold 
of life and make something of it. They—they want to take hold 
of life and make nothing of it. They want to cut out all the stimu- 
lants. Just as though life was anything else but a reaction to stimu- 
lation!” ... 

He began to talk of his own life. He had had ill-fortune through 
most of it. He was poor and unsuccessful, and a girl he had 
been very fond of had been attacked and killed by a horse in a 
field in a very horrible manner. These things had wounded and 
tortured him, but they hadn’t broken him. They had, it seemed 
to me, made a kind of crippled and ugly demi-god of him. He 
was, I began to perceive, so much better than I had any right 
to expect. At first I had been rather struck by his unkempt look, 
and it made my reaction all the stronger. There was about 
him something, a kind of raw and bleeding faith in the deep 
things of life, that stirred me profoundly, as he showed it. My set 
of people had irritated him and disappointed him. I discovered at 
his touch how they irritated me. He reproached me boldly. He 
made me feel ashamed of my easy acquiescences as I walked in my 
sleek tall neatness beside his rather old coat, his rather battered hat, 
his sturdier shorter shape, and listened to his denunciations of our 
self-satisfied New Liberalism and Progressivism. 

“Tt has the same relation to progress—the reality of progress 
—that the things they paint on door panels in the suburbs have to 
art and beauty. There’s a sort of filiation. . . . Your Altiora’s 
just the political equivalent of the ladies who sell traced cloth for em- 
broidery; she’s a dealer in Refined Social Reform for the Parlor. 
The real progress, Remington, is a graver thing and a painfuller 
thing and a slower thing altogether. Look! that ”’—and he pointed 
to where under a hoarding in the light of a gas lamp a dingy woman 
stood lurking—*“ was in Babylon and Nineveh. Your little lot make 
believe there won’t be anything of the sort after this Parliament! 
They’re going to vanish at a few top notes from Altiora Bailey! 
Remington !—It’s foolery. It’s prigs at play. It’s make-believe, 
make-believe! Your people there haven’t got hold of things, aren’t 
beginning to get hold of things, don’t know anything of life at all, 
shirk life, avoid life, get in little bright clean rooms and talk big over 
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your bumpers of lemonade while the Night goes by outside—un- 
touched. ‘Those Crampton fools slink by all this,”—he waved at 
the woman again—* pretend it doesn’t exist, or is going to be ban- 
ished root and branch by an Act to keep children in the wet outside 
public-houses. Do you think they really care, Remington? J don’t. 
It’s make-believe. What they want to do, what Lewis wants to do, 
what Mrs. Bunting Harblow wants her husband to do, is to sit and 
feel very grave and necessary and respected on the Government 
benches. They think of putting their feet out like statesmen, and 
tilting shiny hats with becoming brims down over their successful 
noses. Presentation portrait to a club at fifty. That’s their 
Reality. That’s their scope. They don’t, it’s manifest, want to 
think beyond that. The things there are, Remington, they’ll never 
face! the wonder and the depth of life,—lust, and the night-sky,— 
pain.” 

“But the good intention,” I pleaded, “ the Good Will!” 

“ Sentimentality,” said Britten. “No Good Will is anything 
but dishonesty unless it frets and burns and hurts and destroys a 
man. That lot of yours have nothing but a good will to think they 
have good will. Do you think they lie awake of nights searching 
their hearts as we do? Lewis? Crampton? Or those neat, admir- 
ing, satisfied little wives? See how they shrank from the probe!” 

“ We all,” I said, “ shrink from the probe.” 

** God help us!” said Britten. . . . 

** We are but vermin at the best, Remington,” he broke out, “ and 
the greatest saint only a worm that has lifted its head for a moment 
from the dust. We are damned, we are meant to be damned, coral 
animalcule building upward, upward in a sea of damnation. But 
of all the damned things that ever were damned, your damned shirk- 
ing, temperate, sham-efficient, self-satisfied, respectable, make-believe, 
Fabian-spirited Young Liberal is the utterly damnedest.” He paused 
for a moment, and resumed in an entirely different note: ‘ Which is 
why I was so surprised, Remington, to find yow in this set!” 

“ You’re just the old plunger you used to be, Britten,” I said. 
“ You’re going too far with all your might for the sake of the damns. 
Like a donkey that drags its cart up a bank to get thistles. There 
are depths in Liberalism 

“ We were talking about Liberals. e 

“ Liberty ! ” 

" Liberty ! What do your little lot know of liberty?” 

“ What does any little lot know of liberty?” 

“ It waits outside, too big for our understanding. Like the night 
and the stars. And lust, Remington! lust and bitterness! Don’t 
I know them? with all the sweetness and hope of life bitten and 
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trampled, the dear eyes and the brain that loved and understood— 
and my poor mumble of a life going on! I’m within sight of being 
a drunkard, Remington! I’m a failure by most standards! Life 
has cut me to the bone. But I’m not afraid of it'any more. I’ve 
paid something of the price, I’ve seen something of the meaning.” 

He flew off at a tangent. “I'd rather die in Delirium Tremens,” 
he cried, “ than be a Crampton or a Lewis. . . .” 

“* Make-believe. Make-believe.” ‘The phrase and Britten’s squat 
gestures haunted me as I walked homeward alone. I went to 
my room and stood before my desk and surveyed papers and files and 
Margaret’s admirable equipment of me. 

I perceived in the lurid light of Britten’s suggestions that so it 
was Mr. George Alexander would have staged a statesman’s private 
room... . 


III 


I was never at any stage a loyal party man. I doubt if party 
will ever again be the force it was during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. Men are becoming increasingly constructive and 
selective, less patient under tradition and the bondage of initial cir- 
cumstances. As education becomes more universal and liberating, 
men will sort themselves more and more by their intellectual tempera- 
ments and less and less by their accidental associations. The past 
will rule them less; the future more. It is not simply party but 
school and college and county and country that lose their glamour. 
One does not hear nearly as much as our forefathers did of the “ old 
Harrovian,” “ old Arvonian,” “ old Etonian” claim to this or that 
unfair advantage or unearnt sympathy. Even the Scotch and the 
Devonians weaken a little in their clannishness. A widening sense of 
fair play destroys such things. They follow freemasonry down— 
freemasonry of which one is chiefly reminded nowadays in England 
by propitiatory symbols outside shady public-houses. . . . 

There is, of course, a type of man which clings very obstinately 
to party ties. ‘These are the men with strong reproductive imagina- 
tions and no imaginative initiative, such men as Cladingbowl, for ex- 
ample, or Dayton. They are the scholars-at-large in life. For them 
the fact that the party system has been essential in the history of 
England for two hundred years gives it an overwhelming glamour. 
They have read histories and memoirs, they see the great gray pile 
of Westminster not so much for what it is as for what it was, rich 
with dramatic memories, populous with glorious ghosts, phrasing it- 
self inevitably in anecdotes and quotations. It seems almost scan- 
dalous that new things should continue to happen, swamping with 
strange qualities the savor of these old associations. 
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That Mr. Ramsay Macdonald should walk through Westminster 
Hall, thrust himself, it may be, through the very piece of space that 
once held Charles the Martyr pleading for his life, seems horrible 
profanation to Dayton, a last posthumous outrage, and he would, I 
think, like to have the front benches left empty now for ever, or at 
most adorned with laureated ivory tablets, “ Here Dizzy sat,” and 
“On this Spot William Ewart Gladstone made his First Budget 
Speech.” Failing this, he demands, if only as signs of modesty and 
respect on the part of the survivors, meticulous imitation. “ Mr. 
G.,”? he murmurs, “ would not have done that,” and laments a van- 
ished subtlety even while Mr. Evesham is speaking. He is always 
gloomily disposed to lapse into wonderings about what things are 
coming to, wonderings that have no grain of curiosity. His con- 
ception of perfect conduct is industrious persistence along the worn- 
down, well-marked grooves of the great recorded days. So infinitely 
more important to him is the documented, respected thing than the 
elusive present. 

Cladingbow] and Dayton do not shine in the House, though Clad- 
ingbowl is a sound man on a committee, and Dayton keeps the Old 
Country Gazette, the most gentlemanly paper in London. They 
prevail, however, in their clubs at lunch time. There, with the pleas- 
ant consciousness of a morning’s work free from either zeal or 
shirking, they mingle with permanent officials, prominent lawyers, 
even a few of the soberer type of business men, and relax their minds 
in the discussion of the morning paper, of the architecture of the 
West End, of the latest public appointments, of golf, of holiday 
resorts, of the last judicial witticisms and forensic “ crushers.” The 
New Year and Birthday honors lists are always very sagely and ex- 
haustively considered, and anecdotes are popularly and keenly 
judged. ‘They do not talk of the things that are really active in 
their minds, but in the formal and habitual manner they suppose to 
be proper to intelligent but still honorable men. Socialism, indi- 
vidual money matters, and religion are forbidden topics, and sex 
and women only in so far as they appear in the law courts. It is to 
me the strangest of conventions, this assumption of unreal loyalties 
and traditional respects, this repudiation and concealment of pas- 
sionate interests. It is like wearing gloves in summer fields, or 
bathing in a gown, or falling in love with the heroine of a novel, or 
writing under a pseudonym, or becoming a masked Tuareg. . . . 

It is not, I think, that men of my species are insensitive to the 
great past that is embodied in Westminster and its traditions; we 
are not so much wanting in the historical sense as alive to the great- 
ness of our present opportunities and the still vaster future that is 
possible to us. London is the most interesting, beautiful, and wonder- 
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ful city in the world to me, delicate in her incidental and multitudi- 
nous littleness, and stupendous in her pregnant totality: I cannot 
bring myself to use her as a museum or an old bookshop. When I 
think of Whitehall that little affair on the scaffold outside the Ban- 
queting Hall seems trivial and remote in comparison with the possi- 
bilities that offer themselves to my imagination within the great gray 
Government buildings close at hand. 

It gives me a qualm of nostalgia even to name those places now. 
I think of St. Stephen’s tower streaming upward into the misty 
London night and the great wet quadrangle of New Palace Yard, 
from which the hansom cabs of my first experiences were ousted more 
and more by taxicabs as the second Parliament of King Edward the 
Seventh aged ; I think of the Admiralty and War Office with their tall 
Marconi masts sending out invisible threads of direction to the armies 
in the camps, to great fleets about the world. The crowded, darkly 
shining river goes flooding through my memory once again, on to 
those narrow seas that part us from our rival nations; I see quad- 
rangles and corridors of spacious gray-toned offices in which undis- 
tinguished little men and little files of papers link us to islands in the 
tropics, to frozen wildernesses gashed for gold, to vast temple-studded 
plains, to forest worlds and mountain worlds, to ports and fortresses 
and lighthouses and watchtowers and grazing lands and corn lands 
all about the globe. Once more I traverse Victoria Street, grimy and 
dark, where the Agents of the Empire jostle one another, pass the big 
embassies in the West End with their flags and scutcheons, follow the 
broad avenue that leads to Buckingham Palace, witness the coming 
and going of troops and officials and guests along it from every land 
on earth. . . . Interwoven in the texture of it all, mocking, perplex- 
ing, stimulating beyond measure, is the gleaming consciousness, the 
challenging knowledge: “ You and your kind might still, if you could 
but grasp it here, mould all the destiny of Man!” 


IV 


My first three years in Parliament were years of active discontent. 
The little group of younger Liberals to which I belonged was very 
ignorant of the traditions and qualities of our older leaders, and quite 
out of touch with the mass of the party. For a time Parliament was 
enormously taken up with moribund issues and old quarrels. The 
early Educational legislation was sectarian and unenterprising, and the 
Licensing Bill went little further than the attempted rectification of a 
Conservative mistake. I was altogether for the nationalization of the 
public-house, and of this end the Bill gave no intimations. It was just 
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beer-baiting. I was recalcitrant almost from the beginning, and spoke 
against the Government so early as the second reading of the first 
Education Bill, the one the Lords rejected in 1906. I went a little 
beyond my intention in the heat of speaking,—it is a way with in- 
experienced men. I called the Bill timid, narrow, a mere sop to the 
jealousies of sects and little-minded people. I contrasted its aim and 
methods with the manifest needs of the time. 

I am not a particularly good speaker ; after the manner of a writer 
I worry to fine my meaning too much; but this was one of my suc- 
cesses. I spoke after dinner and to a fairly full House, for people were 
already a little curious about me because of my writings. Several of 
the Conservative leaders were present and stayed, and Mr. Evesham, I 
remember, came ostentatiously to hear me, with that engaging friend- 
liness of his, and gave me at the first chance an approving “ Hear, 
Hear!” I can still recall quite distinctly my two futile attempts to 
catch the Speaker’s eye before I was able to begin, the nervous quiver 
of my rather too prepared opening, the effect of hearing my own voice 
and my subconscious wonder as to what I could possibly be talking 
about, the realization that I was getting on fairly well, the immense 
satisfaction afterward of having on the whole brought it off, and the 
absurd gratitude I felt for that encouraging cheer. 

Addressing the House of Commons is like no other public speaking 
in the world. Its semi-colloquial methods give it an air of being easy, 
but its shifting audience, the comings and goings and hesitations of 
members behind the chair—not mere audience units, but men who mat- 
ter—the desolating emptiness that spreads itself round the man who 
fails to interest, the little compact, disciplined crowd in the strangers’ 
gallery, the light, elusive, flickering movements high up behind the 
grille, the wigged, attentive, weary Speaker, the table and the mace 
and the chapel-like Gothic background with its sombre shadows, con- 
spire together, produce a confused, uncertain feeling in me, as though 
I was walking upon a pavement full of trap-doors and patches of un- 
covered morass. A misplaced, well-meant “ Hear, Hear!” is apt to be 
extraordinarily disconcerting, and under no other circumstances have 
I had to speak with quite the same sideways twist that the arrange- 
ment of the House imposes. One does not recognize one’s own voice 
threading out into the stirring brown. Unless I was excited or speak- 
ing to the mind of some particular person in the House, I was apt to 
lose my feeling of an auditor. I had no sense of whither my sentences 
were going, such as one has with a public meeting well under one’s eye. 
And to lose one’s sense of an auditor is for a man of my temperament 
to lose one’s sense of the immediate, and to become prolix and vague 
with qualifications, 
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Vv 


My discontent with the Liberal party and my mental exploration 
of the quality of party generally is curiously mixed up with certain 
impressions of things and people in the National Liberal Club. The 
National Liberal Club is Liberalism made visible in the flesh—and 
Doulton-ware. It is an extraordinary big club done in a bold, whole- 
sale, shiny, marbled style, richly furnished with numerous paintings, 
steel engravings, busts, and full-length statues of the late Mr. Glad- 
stone; and its spacious dining-rooms, its long, hazy, crowded smoking- 
room with innumerable little tables and groups of men in armchairs, 
its magazine room and library upstairs, have just that undistinguished 
and unconcentrated diversity which is for me the Liberal note. The 
pensive member sits and hears perplexing dialects and even fragments 
of foreign speech, and among the clustering masses of less insistent 
whites his roving eye catches profiles and complexions that send his 
mind afield to Calcutta or Rangoon or the West Indies or Sierra 
Leone or the Cape. .. . 

I was not infrequently that pensive member. I used to go to the 
Club to doubt about Liberalism. 

About two o’clock in the day the great smoking-room is crowded 
with countless little groups. They sit about small round tables, or in 
circles of chairs, and the haze of tobacco seems to prolong the great 
narrow place, with its pillars and bays, to infinity. Some of the 
groups are big, as many as a dozen men talk in loud tones; some are 
duologues, and there is always a sprinkling of lonely, dissociated men. 
At first one gets an impression of men going from group to group 
and as it were linking them, but as one watches closely one finds that 
these men just visit three or four groups at the outside, and know 
nothing of the others. One begins to perceive more and more dis- 
tinctly that one is dealing with a sort of human mosaic; that each 
patch in that great place is of a different quality and color from the 
next and never to be mixed with it. Most clubs have a common link, 
a lowest common denominator in the Club Bore, who spares no one, 
but even the National Liberal bores are specialized and sectional. As 
one looks round one sees here a clump of men from the North Country 
or the Potteries, here an island of South London politicians, here a 
couple of young Jews ascendant from Whitechapel, here a circle of 
journalists and writers, here a group of Irish politicians, here two 
East Indians, here a priest or so, here a clump of old-fashioned 
Protestants, here a little knot of eminent Rationalists indulging in a 
blasphemous story sotto voce. Next them are a group of anglicized 
Germans and highly specialized chess-players, and then two of the 
oddest-looking persons—bulging with documents and intent upon 
extraordinary business transactions over long cigars. . . . 
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I would listen to a stormy sea of babblement, and try to extract 
some constructive intimations. Every now and then I got a whiff of 
politics. It was clear they were against the Lords—against pluto- 
crats—against Cossington’s newspapers—against the brewers. .. . 
It was tremendously clear what they were against. The trouble was 
to find out what on earth they were for! .. . 

As I sat and thought, the streaked and mottled pillars and walls, 
the various views, aspects, and portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, 
the partitions of polished mahogany, the yellow-vested waiters, would 
dissolve and vanish, and I would have a vision of this sample of mis- 
cellaneous men of limited, diverse interests and a universal littleness of 
imagination enlarged, unlimited, no longer a sample but a community, 
spreading, stretching out to infinity—all in little groups and duo- 
logues and circles, all with their special and narrow concerns, all with 
their backs to most of the others. 

What but a common antagonism would ever keep these multitudes 
together? I understood why modern electioneering is more than half 
of it denunciation. Let us condemn, if possible, let us obstruct and 
deprive, but not let us do. There is no real appeal to the common- 
place mind in “ Let us do.” That calls for the creative imagination, 
and few have been accustomed to respond to that call. The other 
merely needs jealousy and hate, of which there are great and easily 
accessible reservoirs in every human heart. . . . 

I remember that vision of endless, narrow, jealous individuality 
very vividly. A seething limitlessness it became at last, like a waste 
place covered by crawling locusts that men sweep up by the sackload 
and drown by the million in ditches. . . . 

Grotesquely against it came the lean features, the sidelong shy 
movements of Edward Crampton, seated in a circle of talkers close at 
hand. I had a whiff of his strained, unmusical voice, and behold! he 
was saying something about the “ Will of the People. . . .” 

The immense and wonderful disconnectednesses of human life! I 
forgot the smoke and jabber of the club altogether ; I became a lonely 
spirit flung high by some queer accident, a stone upon a ledge in some 
high and rocky wilderness, and below as far as the eye could reach 
stretched the swarming infinitesimals of humanity, like grass upon 
the field, like pebbles upon unbounded beaches. Was there ever to be 
in human life more than that endless struggling individualism? Was 
there indeed some giantry, some immense valiant synthesis, still to 
come—or present it might be and still unseen by me, or was this the 
beginning and withal the last phase of mankind? . . . 

I glimpsed for a while the stupendous impudence of our ambitions, 
the tremendous enterprise to which the modern statesman is implicitly 
addressed. I was as it were one of a little swarm of would-be reef 
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builders looking back at the teeming slime upon the ocean floor. All 
the history of mankind, all the history of life, has been and will be the 
story of something struggling out of the indiscriminated abyss, 
struggling to exist and prevail over and comprehend individual lives 
—an effort of insidious attraction, an idea of invincible appeal. That 
something greater than ourselves, which does not so much exist as 
seek existence, palpitating between being and not-being, how mar- 
velous it is! It has worn the form and visage of ten thousand different 
Gods, sought a shape for itself in stone and ivory and music and won- 
derful words, spoken more and more clearly of a mystery of love, a 
mystery of unity, dabbling meanwhile in blood and cruelty beyond 
the common impulses of men. It is something that comes and goes, 
like a light that shines and is withdrawn; is withdrawn so completely 
that one doubts if it has ever been. . . . 


VI 


I would mark with a curious interest the stray country member of 
the club up in town for a night or so. My mind would be busy with 
speculations about him, about his home, his family, his reading, his 
horizons, his innumerable fellows who didn’t belong and never came 
up. I would fill in the outline of him with memories of my uncle and 


his Staffordshire neighbors. He was perhaps Alderman This or 
Councillor That down there, a great man in his ward, J.P. within 
seven miles of the boundary of the borough, and a God in his home. 
Here he was nobody, and very shy, and either a little too arrogant or 
a little too meek toward our very democratic mannered but still liveried 
waiters. Was he perhaps the backbone of England? He over-ate 
himself lest he should appear mean, went through our Special Dinner 
conscientiously, drank, unless he was teetotal, of unfamiliar wines, and 
did his best, in spite of the rules, to tip. Afterwards, in a state of 
flushed repletion, he would have old brandy, black coffee, and a 
banded cigar, or in the name of temperance omit the brandy and have 
rather more coffee, in the smoking-room. I would sit and watch that 
stiff dignity of self-indulgence, and wonder, wonder. . . . 

An infernal clairvoyance would come to me. I would have visions 
of him in relation to his wife, checking always, sometimes bullying, 
sometimes being ostentatiously “ kind”; I would see him glance fur- 
tively at his domestic servants upon his staircase, or stiffen his upper 
lip against the reluctant, protesting business employee. We imagina- 
tive people are base enough, heaven knows, but it is only in rare moods 
of bitter penetration that we pierce down to the baser lusts, the viler 
shames, the everlasting lying and muddle-headed self-justification of 
the dull. 
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I would turn my eyes down the crowded room and see others of 
him and others. What did he think he was up to? Did he for a mo- 
ment realize that his presence under that ceramic glory of a ceiling 
with me meant, if it had any rational meaning at all, that we were 
jointly doing something with the nation and the empire and man- 
kind? . . . How on earth could any one get hold of him, make any 
noble use of him? He didn’t read beyond his newspaper. He never 
thought, but only followed imaginings in his heart. He never dis- 
cussed. At the first hint of discussion his temper gave way. He was, 
I knew, a deep, thinly-covered tank of resentments and quite irrational 
moral rages. Yet withal I would have to resist an impulse to go over 
to him and nudge him and say to him, “ Look here! What indeed do 
you think we are doing with the nation and the empire and mankind? 
You know—Mankind! ” 

I wonder what reply I should have got. 

So far as any average could be struck and so far as any backbone 
could be located, it seemed to me that this silent, shy, replete, sub- 
angry, middle-class sentimentalist was in his endless sub-species and 
varieties and dialects the backbone of our party. So far as I could 
be considered as representing ne in the House, I pretended to 
sit for the elements of him. . . 


VII 


For a time I turned toward the Socialists. They at least had an 
air of coherent intentions. At that time Soaialism had come into 
politics again after a period of depression and obscurity, with a tre- 
mendous éclat. There was visibly a following of Socialist members 
to Chris Robinson; mysteriously uncommunicative gentlemen in soft 
felt hats and short coats and square-toed boots who replied to casual 
advances a little surprisingly in rich North Country dialects. Mem- 
bers became aware of a “ seagreen incorruptible,” as Colonel Marlow 
put it to me, speaking on the Address, a slender twisted figure support- 
ing itself on a stick and speaking with a fire that was altogether revo- 
lutionary. This was Philip Snowden, the member for Blackburn. 
They had come in nearly forty strong altogether, and with an air of 
presently meaning to come in much stronger. They were only one 
aspect of what seemed at that time a big national movement. Social- 
ist societies, we gathered, were springing up all over the country, and 
every one was inquiring about Socialism and discussing Socialism. It 
had taken the Universities with particular force, and any youngster 
with the slightest intellectual pretension was either actively for or 
brilliantly against. For a time our Young Liberal group was osten- 
tatiously sympathetic. ... 
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When I think of the Socialists there comes a vivid memory of cer- 
tain evening gatherings at our house. . . . 

These gatherings had been organized by Margaret as the outcome 
of a discussion at the Baileys’. Altiora had been very emphatic and 
uncharitable upon the futility of the Socialist movement. It seemed 
that even the leaders fought shy of dinner parties. 

“They never meet each other,” said Altiora, “ much less people 
on the other side. How can they begin to understand politics until 
they do that?” 

“ Most of them have totally unpresentable wives,” said Altiora, 
“totally!” and quoted instances, “and they will bring them. Or 
they won’t come! Some of the poor creatures have scarcely learnt 
their table manners. They just make holes in the talk. . . .” 

I thought there was a great deal of truth beneath Altiora’s out- 
burst. The presentation of the Socialist case seemed very greatly 
crippled by the want of a common intimacy in its leaders ; the want of 
intimacy didn’t at first appear to be more than an accident, and our 
talk led to Margaret’s attempt to get acquaintance and easy inter- 
course afoot among them and between them and the Young Liberals 
of our group. She gave a series of weekly dinners, planned, I think, a 
little too accurately upon Altiora’s model, and after each we had as 
catholic a reception as we could contrive. 

Our receptions were indeed, I should think, about as catholic 
as receptions could be. Margaret found herself with a weekly house- 
ful of insoluble problems in intercourse. One did one’s best, but 
one got a nightmare feeling as the evening wore on. 

It was one of the few unanimities of these parties that everyone 
should be a little odd in appearance, funny about the hair or the 
tie or the shoes or more generally, and that bursts of violent ag- 
gression should alternate with an attitude entirely defensive. A 
number of our guests had an air of waiting for a clue that never 
came, and stood and sat about silently, mildly amused but not a bit 
surprised that we did not discover their distinctive Open-Sesames. 
There was a sprinkling of manifest seers and phophetesses in shape- 
less garments, far too many, I thought, for really easy social inter- 
course, and any conversation at any moment was liable to become 
oracular. One was in a state of tension from first to last; the most 
innocent remark seemed capable of exploding resentment, and replies 
came out at the most unexpected angles. We Young Liberals went 
about puzzled but polite to the gathering we had evoked. The 
Young Liberals’ tradition is on the whole wonderfully discreet, su- 
perfluous steam is let out far away from home in the Balkans or 
Africa, and the neat, stiff figures of the Cramptons, Bunting Har- 
blow, and Lewis, either in extremely well-cut morning coats indica- 
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tive of the House, or in what is sometimes written of as “ faultless 
evening dress,” stood about on those evenings, they and their very 
quietly and simply and expensively dressed little wives, like a datum 
line amidst lakes and mountains. 

I didn’t at first see the connection between systematic social reor- 
ganization and arbitrary novelties in dietary and costume, just as 
I didn’t realize why the most comprehensive constructive projects 
should appear to be supported solely by odd and exceptional per- 
sonalities. On one of these evenings a little group of rather jolly- 
looking pretty young people seated themselves for no particular rea- 
son in a large circle on the floor of my study, and engaged, so far 
as I could judge, in the game of Hunt the Meaning, the intellectual 
equivalent of Hunt the Slipper. It was not unusual to be given 
hand-bills and printed matter by our guests, but there I had the 
advantage over Lewis, who was too tactful to refuse the stuff, too 
neatly dressed to pocket it, and had no writing-desk available upon 
which he could relieve himself in a manner flattering to the giver. 
So that his hands got fuller and fuller. A relentless, compact little 
woman in what Margaret declared to be an extremely expensive black 
dress has also printed herself on my memory; she had set her heart 
upon my contributing to a weekly periodical in the lentil interest 
with which she was associated, and I spent much time and care in 
evading her. 

Mingling with the more hygienic types were a number of Anti- 
Puritan Socialists, bulging with bias against temperance, and break- 
ing out against austere methods of living all over their faces. Their 
manner was packed with heartiness. ‘They were apt to choke the 
approaches to the little buffet Margaret had set up downstairs, and 
there engage in discussions of Determinism—it always seemed to 
be Determinism—which became heartier and noisier, but never acri- 
monious even in the small hours. It seemed impossible to settle 
about this Determinism of theirs—ever. And there were worldly 
Socialists also. I particularly recall a large, active, buoyant, lady- 
killing individual with an eyeglass borne upon a broad black ribbon, 
who swam about us one evening. He might have been a slightly 
frayed actor, in his large frock-coat, his white waistcoat, and the 
sort of black and white check trousers that twinkle. He had a 
high-pitched voice with aristocratic intonations, and he seemed to 
be in a perpetual state of interrogation. ‘“ What are we all he-a 
for?” he would ask only too audibly. ‘“ What are we doing he-a? 
What’s the connection? ” 

What was the connection? 

We made a special effort with our last assembly in June, 1907. 
We tried to get something like a representative collection of the 
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parliamentary leaders of Socialism, the various exponents of So- 
cialist thought and a number of Young Liberal thinkers into one 
room. Dorvil came, and Horatio Bulch; Featherstonehaugh ap- 
peared for ten minutes and talked charmingly to Margaret and 
then vanished again; there was Wilkins the novelist and Toomer 
and Dr. Tumpany. Chris Robinson stood about for a time in a new 
comforter, and Magdeberg and Will Pipes and five or six Labor 
members. And on our side we had our particular little group, Bunt- 
ing Harblow, Crampton, Lewis, all looking as broadminded and open 
to conviction as they possibly could, and even occasionally talking 
out from their bushes almost boldly. But the gathering as a whole 
refused either to mingle or dispute, and as an experiment in inter- 
course the evening was a failure. Unexpected dissociations ap- 
peared between Socialists one had supposed friendly. I could not 
have imagined it was possible for half so many people to turn their 
backs on everybody else in such small rooms as ours. But the un- 
said things those backs expressed broke out, I remarked, with re- 
freshed virulence in the various organs of the various sections of the 
party next week. 

I talked, I remember, with Dr. Tumpany, a large young man in 
a still larger professional frock-coat, and with a great shock of very 
fair hair, who was candidate for some North Country constituency. 
We discussed the political outlook, and, like so many Socialists at 
that time, he was full of vague threatenings against the Liberal 
party. I was struck by a thing in him that I had already ob- 
served less vividly in many others of these Socialist leaders, and 
which gave me at last a clue to the whole business. He behaved ex- 
actly like a man in possession of valuable patent rights, who wants 
to be dealt with. He had an air of having a corner in ideas. Then 
it flashed into my head that the whole Socialist movement was an 
attempted corner in ideas. .. . 


Vill 


Late that night I found myself alone with Margaret amid the 
débris of the gathering. 

I sat before the fire, hands in pockets, and Margaret, looking 
white and weary, came and leant upon the mantel. 

“Oh Lord!” said Margaret. 

I agreed. Then I resumed my meditation. 

“ Tdeas,” I said, “ count for more than I thought in the world.” 

Margaret regarded me with that neutral expression behind which 
she was accustomed to wait for clues. 

“When you think of the height and depth and importance and 
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wisdom of the Socialist ideas, and see the men who are running 
them,” I explained. ... “A big system of ideas like Socialism 
grows up out of the obvious common sense of our present conditions. 
It’s as impersonal as science. All these men They’ve given noth- 
ing to it. They’re just people who have pegged out claims upon a 
big intellectual No-Man’s-Land—and don’t feel quite sure of the 
law. There’s a sort of quarrelsome uneasiness. .. . If we pro- 
fessed Socialism do you think they’d welcome us? Not a man of 
them! They’d feel it was burglary. . . .” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, looking into the fire. ‘“ That is just 
what J felt about them all the evening. . . . Particularly Dr. Tum- 
pany.” 

“We mustn’t confuse Socialism with the Socialist,” I said; 
“that’s the moral of it. I suppose if God were to find He had made 
a mistake in dates or something, and went back and annihilated 
everybody from Owen onward who was in any way known as a So- 
cialist leader or teacher, Socialism would be exactly where it is and 
what it is to-day—a growing realization of constructive needs in 
every man’s mind, and a little corner in party politics. So, I sup- 
pose, it will always be. . . . But they were a damned lot, Mar- 
garet!” 

I looked up at the little noise she made. “ Twice!” she said, 
smiling indulgently, “to-day!” (Even the smile was Altiora’s.) 

I returned to my thoughts. They were a damned human lot. 
It was an excellent word in that connection. . . . 

But the ideas marched on, the ideas marched on, just as though 
men’s brains were no more than stepping-stones, just as though some 
great brain in which we are all little cells and corpuscles was think- 
ing them!... 

“JT don’t think there is a man among them who makes me feel 
he is trustworthy,” said Margaret; “unless it is Featherstone- 
haugh.” 

I sat taking in this proposition. 

“ They’ll never help us, I feel,” said Margaret. 

“ Us? ” 

“ The Liberals.” 

“Oh, damn the Liberals!” I said. “ They'll never even help 
themselves.” 

“TI don’t think I could possibly get on with any of these peo- 
ple,” said Margaret, after a pause. 

She remained for a time looking down at me and, I could feel, 
perplexed by me, but I wanted to go on with my thinking, and so I 
did not look up, and presently she stooped to my forehead and kissed 
me and went rustling softly to her room. 
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I remained in my study for a long time with my thoughts crys- 
tallizing out... . 

It was then, I think, that I first apprehended clearly how that 
opposition to which I have already alluded of the immediate life, 
and the mental hinterland of a man can be applied to public and 
social affairs. ‘The ideas go on—and no person or party succeeds 
in embodying them. The reality of human progress never comes to 
the surface, it is a power in the deeps, an undertow. It goes on in 
silence while men think, in studies where they write self-forgetfully, 
in laboratories under the urgency of an impersonal curiosity, in the 
rare illumination of honest talk, in moments of emotional insight, in 
thoughtful reading, but not in everyday affairs. Everyday affairs 
and whatever is made an everyday affair, are transactions of the os- 
tensible self, the being of habits, interests, usage. ‘Temper, vanity, 
hasty reaction to imitation, personal feeling, are their substance. 
No man can abolish his immediate self and specialize in the depths; 
if he attempt that, he simply turns himself into something a little 
less than the common man. He may have an immense hinterland, 
but that does not absolve him from a frontage. That is the essen- 
tial error of the specialist philosopher, the specialist teacher, the 
specialist publicist. They repudiate frontage; claim to be pure hin- 
terland. That is what bothered me about Codger, about those vari- 
ous schoolmasters who had prepared me for life, about the Baileys 
and their dream of an official ruling class. A human being who is a 
philosopher in the first place, a teacher in the first place, or a states- 
man in the first place, is thereby and inevitably, though he bring 
God-like gifts to the pretence—a quack. These are attempts to live 
deep-side shallow, inside out. They produce merely a new pettiness. 
To understand Socialism, again, is to gain a new breadth of outlook ; 
to join a Socialist organization is to join a narrow cult which is 
not even tolerably serviceable in presenting or spreading the ideas 
for which it stands. .. . 

I perceived I had got something quite fundamental here. It 
had taken me some years to realize the true relation of the great con- 
structive ideas that swayed me not only to political parties, but to 
myself. I had been disposed to identify the formule of some one 
party with social construction, and to regard the other as necessarily 
anti-constructive, just as I had been inclined to follow the Baileys 
in the self-righteousness of supposing myself to be wholly construc- 
tive. But I saw now that every man of intellectual freedom and 
vigor is necessarily constructive-minded nowadays, and that no man 
is disinterestedly so. Each one of us repeats in himself the conflict 
of the race between the splendor of its possibilities and its immediate 
associations. We may be shaping immortal things, but we must 
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sleep and answer the dinner gong, and have our salt of flattery and 
self-approval. In politics a man counts not for what he is in mo- 
ments of imaginative expansion, but for his common, workaday, self- 
ish self, and political parties are held together not by a community 
of ultimate aims, but by the stabler bond of an accustomed life. 
Everybody almost is for progress in general, and nearly everybody 
is opposed to any change, except in so far as gross increments are 
change, in his particular method of living and behavior. Every 
party stands essentially for the interests and mental usages of some 
definite class or group of classes in the existing community, and 
every party has its scientific-minded and constructive leading sec- 
tion, with well-defined hinterlands formulating its social functions 
in a public-spirited form, and its superficial-minded following con- 
fessing its meannesses and vanities and prejudices. No class will 
abolish itself, materially alter its way of life, or drastically recon- 
struct itself, albeit no class is indisposed to codperate in the un- 
limited socialization of any other class. In that capacity for ag- 
gression upon other classes lies the essential driving force of modern 
affairs. The instincts, the persons, the parties, and vanities sway 
and struggle. The ideas and understandings march on and achieve 
themselves for all—in spite of every one... . 

The methods and traditions of British politics maintain the form 
of two great parties, with rider groups seeking to gain specific ends 
in the event of a small Government majority. These two main par- 
ties are more or less heterogeneous in composition. Each, however, 
has certain necessary characteristics. ‘The Conservative Party has 
always stood quite definitely for the established propertied interests. 
The land-owner, the big lawyer, the Established Church, and latterly 
the huge private monopoly of the liquor trade which has been created 
by temperance legislation, are the essential Conservatives. Inter- 
woven now with the native wealthy are the families of the great in- 
ternational usurers, and a vast miscellaneous mass of financial en- 
terprise. Outside the range of resistance implied by these interests, 
the Conservative Party has always shown itself just as constructive 
and collectivist as any other party. The great landowners have 
been as well-disposed toward the endowment of higher education, 
and as willing to coéperate with the Church in protective and mildly 
educational legislation for children and the working class, as any 
political section. The financiers, too, are adventurous-spirited and 
eager for mechanical progress and technical efficiency. They are 
prepared to spend public money upon research, upon ports and har- 
bors and public communications, upon sanitation and hygienic or- 
ganization. A certain rude benevolence of public intention is equally 
characteristic of the liquor trade. Provided his comfort leads to 
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no excesses of temperance, the liquor trade is quite eager to see 
the common man prosperous, happy, and with money to spend in a 
bar. All sections of the party are aggressively patriotic and favor- 
ably inclined to the idea of an upstanding, well-fed, and well-exer- 
cised population in uniform. Of course there are reactionary land- 
owners and old-fashioned country clergy, full of localized self-im- 
portance, jealous even of the cottager who can read, but they have 
neither the power nor the ability to retard the constructive forces 
in the party as a whole. On the other hand, when matters point to 
any definitely confiscatory proposal, to the public ownership and 
collective control of land, for example, or state mining and manu- 
factures, or the nationalization of the so-called public-house or ex- 
tended municipal enterprise, or even to an increase of the taxation 
of property, then the Conservative Party presents a nearly adaman- 
tine bar. It does not stand for, it is, the existing arrangement in 
these affairs. 

Even more definitely a class party is the Labor Party, whose im- 
mediate interest is to raise wages, shorten hours of labor, increase em- 
ployment, and make better terms for the working-man tenant and 
working-man purchaser. Its leaders are no doubt constructive 
minded, but the mass of the following is naturally suspicious of edu- 
cation and discipline, hostile to the higher education, and—except for 
an obvious antagonism to employers and property owners—almost 
destitute of ideas. What else can it be? It stands for the expro- 
priated multitude, whose whole situation and difficulty arise from its 
individual lack of initiative and organizing power. It favors the 
nationalization of land and capital with no sense of the difficulties 
involved in the process; but, on the other hand, the equally reason- 
able socialization of individuals which is implied by military service 
is steadily and quite naturally and quite illogically opposed by it. 
It is only in recent years that Labor has emerged as a separate party 
from the huge hospitable caravanserai of Liberalism, and there is 
still a very marked tendency to step back again into that multitu- 
dinous assemblage. 

For multitudinousness has always been the Liberal characteristic. 
Liberalism never has been nor ever can be anything but a diversified 
crowd. Liberalism has to voice everything that is left out by these 
other parties. It is the party against the predominating interests. 
It is at once the party of the failing and of the untried; it is the 
party of decadence and hope. From its nature it must be a vague 
and planless association in comparison with its antagonist, neither 
so constructive on the one hand, nor on the other so competent to 
hinder the inevitable constructions of the civilized state. Essen- 
tially it is the party of criticism, the “ Anti” party. It is a system 
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of hostilities and objections that somehow achieves at times an elusive 
common soul. It is a gathering together of all the smaller inter- 
ests which find themselves at a disadvantage against the big estab- 
lished classes, the leasehold tenant as against the landower, the retail 
tradesman as against the merchant and moneylender, the Nonconform- 
ist as against the Churchman, the small employer as against the de- 
moralizing hospitable publican, the man without introductions and 
broad connections against the man whohas these things. Itis the party 
of the many small men against the fewer prevailing men. It has no 
more essential reason for loving the Collectivist state than the Conser- 
vatives ; the small dealer is doomed to absorption in that just as much 
as the large owner ; but it resorts to the state against its antagonists 
as in the Middle Ages common men pitted themselves against the 
barons by siding with the king. The Liberal Party is the party 
against “ class privilege ” because it represents no class advantages, 
but it is also the party that is on the whole most set against Collec- 
tive control because it represents no established responsibility. It 
is constructive only so far as its antagonism to the great owner is 
more powerful than its jealousy of the state. It organizes only 
because organization is forced upon it by the organization of its 
adversaries. It lapses in and out of alliance with Labor as it sways 
between hostility to wealth and hostility to public expenditure. . . . 

Every modern European state will have in some form or other these 
three parties: the resistant, militant, authoritative, dull, and unsym- 
pathetic party of establishment and success, the rich party; the con- 
fused, sentimental, spasmodic, numerous party of the small, strug- 
gling, various, undisciplined men, the poor man’s party; and a third 
party sometimes detaching itself from the second and sometimes re- 
uniting with it, the party of the altogether expropriated masses, the 
proletarians, Labor. Change Conservative and Liberal to Republican 
and Democrat, for example, and you have the conditions in the United 
States. The Crown or a dethroned dynasty, the Established Church 
or a dispossessed church, nationalist secessions, the personalities of 
party leaders, may break up, complicate, and confuse the self-expres- 
sion of these three necessary divisions in the modern social drama, the 
analyst will make them out none the less for that. . . . 

_ And then I came back as if I came back to a refrain ;—the ideas 
go on—as though we are all no more than little cells and corpuscles in 
some great brain beyond our understanding. . . . 

So it was I sat and thought my problem out. . . . I still remember 
my satisfaction at seeing things plainly at last. It was like clouds 
dispersing to show the sky. Constructive ideas, of course, couldn’t 
hold a party together alone, “ interests and habits, not ideas,” I had 
that now, and so the great constructive scheme of Socialism, invading 
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and inspiring all parties, was necessarily claimed only by this col- 
lection of odds and ends, this residuum of disconnected and exceptional 
people. This was true not only of the Socialist idea, but of the scien- 
tific idea, the idea of veracity—of human confidence in humanity 
—of all that mattered in human life outside the life of indi- 
viduals. . . . The only real party that would ever profess Socialism 
was the Labor Party, and that.in the entirely one-sided form of an 
irresponsible.and non-constructive attack on property. Socialism in 
that mutilated form, the teeth and claws without the eyes and brain, I 
wanted as little as I wanted anything in the world. 

Perfectly clear’ it was, perfectly clear, and why hadn’t I seen it 
before? . . . I looked at my watch, and it was half-past two. 

I yawned, stretched, got up and went to bed. 


(To be continued) 





